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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Paul Clifford. By the Author of ‘¢ Pelham,” 
“ Devereux,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

WE have now before us the fourth work of a 

writer, each of whose performances has differed 

as much from its predecessor as if, instead of 
being the production of successive months, they 
severally marked an epoch of years, past with all 
those changes of thought, feeling, and action, 
years inevitably must bring. One of our most 
original novelists, he is also one of our most 
various—though, by the by, variety is but an 
effect, of which originality is the cause. Mr. 
Bulwer (we can have no scruple in using a 
name so generally known) is, we believe, very 
young; but if ever the assertion, that it is by 
the use of time, not its lapse, that years should 
be reckoned, is true, it is in his case: he has 
evidently read much, seen much, felt much, 
thought much, and reflected on all still more. 

It appears to us, that, from the very first, he 

entered the arena of literature, not only from 

mere love of literary exertion, the excitement 
which forces great talents to find themselves em- 
ployment, not only from the mere desire of fame, 


but withone great moral purpose ever before 
him. Whether using the diamond arrow of 


wit, the graver arms of argument,—whether 
in the pictures from real life, or the creations 
of imagination, he has kept the one aim in 
view, of human amelioration. He has satirised 
follies—to deter, if possible, from their pur- 
suit; and drawn in noble colours the good and 
the great—to attract, if possible, by example. 
We cannot here but combat an absurd opinion 
we have heard maintained, or we should rather 
say asserted, that these works are forsooth 
“ fashionable novels,”—that their author is an 
exquisite, who draws but from his own mirror 
and hisown mind. Were it not that in the 
present day there is no assertion so false or 
ridiculous but what must be contradicted, un- 
less we wish it to be believed, we should simply 
say, such speak of pages they have not read. 
But to bring our proof in juxta-position with 
our denial, we shall briefly allude to a few of 
Mr. Bulwer’s most opposite characteristics. In 
Pelham, besides the animated satire, the keen 
observation, how much was there of sound re- 
flection,—nay, to trench on our own province, 
of admirable criticism: the few remarks on 
Shelley would be the best essay that could be 
to his poems. In the Disowned, the 
Imagination of the poet was allowed to appear. 
What could be fuller of touching yet simple 
pathos than the history of the young painter ? 
Where could the beauty of excellence be more 
loftily displayed than in Algernon Mordaunt ? 
re a more powerful and tragic develope- 
ment of misdirected energies than in the pa- 
triotic but erring Wolfe? Or, to take the 
common-place of life, could any thing be more 
real than the mean, clever, successful, yet mi- 
serable Crauford? and, in the low comic, 
Mr. Brown is an ambulating farce. Devereux 
broke up new and historical ground : the scenes 


in Russia we would instance as admirable. As 
to the character of Bolingbroke, we must al- 
low who pleases to differ from the author’s 
view of it; but no one can deny the re-| 
search, or the liberal and enlightened spirit it | 
evinces. One general characteristic of all these | 
volumes is the great charm of their style: whe- | 
ther in its neat epigrammatic turn, or its poetic | 
grace, the language is always admirable—and | 
language, like music, has an inexplicable fasci- | 
nation. 

And now to Paul Clifford—which restores | 
us to the age of Swift, since which we have 
had nothing so good—agreeing as usual with 
its brethren only in its entire difference: we 
should call it a political romance, or rather 
tragi-comedy ; but that would give no idea of 
its excellent real-life scenes, and its most in- 
tensely interesting story. The epoch is some 
fifty years ago; and the hero is one of those 
picturesque cavaliers whose hand is equal- 
ly ready for the pistol and purse; and who, 
like younger brothers, have the great fault or 
misfortune of being born too late; for, after 
all, a highwayman is but a knight divested of 
white plume and silver shield, delivered over to 
the ballad-monger instead of the minstrel, and 
with the Newgate Calendar instead of Frois- 
sart to chronicle his feats. Paul Clifford has 
divers comrades; and the principal members of 
his gang are embodied in most lively carica- 
tures of many now conspicuous political cha- 
racters—the late chaneellor, the present pre- 
mier, solicitors-general, tame and wild ele- 
phants—nay, royalty itself figures in these 
Cruikshank-like etchings. We cannot better 
illustrate this part than by giving the scene 
which first introduces Paul to the robbers’ 
club, to which he is now going. 

® © Have you never heard of Gentleman 
George ?? ‘ What! the noted head of afléieh 
public-house in the country? To be sure] 
have, often; my poor nurse, Dame Lobkins, 
used to say he was the best-spoken man in the 
trade!’ ‘* Ay, so he is still. In his youth, 
George was a very handsome fellow, but a 
little too fond of his lass and his bottle to please 
his father, a very staid old gentleman, who 
walked about on Sundays with a bob-wig and 
a gold-headed cane, and was a much better 
farmer on week days than he'was head of a 
public-house. George used to be a remarkably 
smart-dressed fellow, and so lie is to this day. 
He has a great deal of wit, is a very good 
whist-player, has a capital cellar, and is so fond 
of seeing his friends drunk, that he bought 
some time ago a large pewter measure in which 
six men can stand upright. The girls, or ra- 
ther the old women, to whom he used to be 
much more civil of the two, always liked him ; 
they say, nothing is so fine as his fine speeches, 
and they give him the title of * Gentleman 
George.’ He is a nice kind-hearted man in 
many things. Pray Heaven we shall have no 
cause to miss him when he departs. But, to 
tell you the truth, he takes more than his share 
of our common purse.’ * What! is he ava- 








ricious?”? * Quite the reverse; but he’s so 


cursedly fond of building, he invests all his 
money (and wants us to invest all owrs) in 
houses; and there’s one confounded dog of a 
bricklayer. who runs him up terrible bills,—a 
fellow called ‘ Cunning Nat,’ who is equally 
adroit in spoiling ground and improving groun@ 
rent.’ - nd - 

“* Threading a gallery or passage, Augustus 
preceded our hero, opened a door, and intro- 
duced him into a long, low apartment, where 
sat, round a table spread with pipes and liquor, 
some ten or a dozen men, while at the top of 
the table, in an arm-chair, presided Gentleman 
George. That dignitary was a portly and 
comely gentleman, with a knowing look, and 
a Welsh wig, worn, as the Morning Chronicle 
says of his majesty’s hat, ‘ in a dégagé manner, 
on one side.’ Being afflicted with the gout, 
his left’ foot reclined on a stool; and the atti« 
tude developed, despite of a lamb’s-wool stock- 
ing, the remains of an exceedingly good leg. 
As Gentleman George was a person of majestic 
dignity among the Knights of the Cross, we 
trust we shall not be thought irreverent in ap- 
plying a few of the words by which the foresaid 
Morning Chronicle depicted his majesty, on 
the day he laid the first stone of his father’s 
monument, to the description of Gentleman 
George. ‘ He had on a handsome ‘blue coat 
and a white waistcoat ;’ moreover, ‘ he laughed 
most good-humouredly,’ as, turning to Augus- 
tus Tomlinson, he saluted him with—‘ So, this 
is the youngster you present to us. Welcome 
to the ‘ Jollf Angler!’ Give us thy hand, 
young sir; I shall be happy to blow a cloud 
with thee.’ ‘ With all due submission,’ said 
Mr. Tomlinson, ‘I think it may first be as 
well to introduce my pupil and friend to his 
future companions.’ ‘ You speak like a leary 
cove,’ cried Gentleman George, still squeezing 
our hero's hand ; and, turning round in his 
elbow-chair, he pointed to each member, as 
he severally introduced his guests to Paul — 
* Here,’ said he, ‘ here’s a fine chap at my 
right hand—(the person thus designated was 
a thin, military-looking figure, in a shabby 
riding frock, and with a commanding, bold, 
aquiline countenance, a little the worse for 
wear)—here’s a fine chap for  - Fighting 
Attie we calls him; he’s a devil on. the road. 
* Halt—deliver—must and shall—can’t and 
shan’t—do as I bid yon, or go to the devil,’— 
that’s all Fighting Attie’s palaver; and, ’sdeath, 
it has a wonderful way of coming to the point! 
A famous cull is my friend Attie an old 
soldier —— has seen the world, and knows what 
is what ; has lots of gumtion, and devil a bit 
of b . Howsomever, the h doesn’t 
like him; and when he takes ’s money, 
he need not be quite so cross about it. Attie, 
let me introduce a new pal to you.’ Paul made 
his how. ‘ Stand at ease, man!’ quoth the 
veteran, without taking the pipe from his 
mouth. Gentleman George then continued ; 
and, after pointing out four or five of the com- 
pany (among whom our hero discovered, to his 
surprise, his old friends, Mr. Eustace Fitz- 
herbert and Mr, William Howard Russell), 
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came, at length, to one with a very red face, 
and a lusty frame of body. ‘ That gentleman,’ 
said he, ‘is Scarlet Jem; a dangerous fellow 
for a press, though he says he likes robbing 
alone now, for a general press is not half such 
a good thing as it used to be formerly. You 
have no idea what a hand at disguising himself 
Scarlet Jem is. He has an old wig which he 
generally does business in; and you would not 
go for to know him again, when he conceals 
himself under the wig. Oh, he’s a precious 
rogue, is Scarlet Jem! As for the cove on 
t’other side,’ continued the host of the Jolly 
Angler, pointing to Long Ned, ‘all I can say 
of him, good, bad, or indifferent, is, that he 
has an unkimmon fine head of hair: and now, 
youngster, as you knows him, spose you goes 
and sits by him, and he'll introduce you to the 
est ; for, split my wig !—(Gentleman George 
was a bit of a swearer)—if I ben’t tired; and 
so here’s to your health; and if so be as your 
name’s Paul, may you alway rob Peier* in 
order to pay Paul.’” 

A slight difference which arises is thus 
quelled :— 

“* The full voice of Gentleman George thun- 
dered forth—‘ Keep the peace there, you 
youngster. What! are you just admitted into 
our merry-makings, and must you be wrang- 
ling already? Harkye, gemmen, I have been 
plagued enough with your quarrels before now, 
and the first cove as breaks the present quiet 
of the * Jolly Angler,’ shall be turned out neck 
and crop —shan’t he, Attie?’ ‘ Right about, 
march,’ said the hero. * Ay, that’s the word, 
Attie,’ said Gentleman George: ‘ and now, 
Mr. Pepper, if there be any ill blood ’twixt you 
and the lad there, wash it away in a bumper of 
bingo, and let’s hear no more whatsomever 
abont it.’ ‘I’m willing,’ cried Long Ned, 
with the deferential air of a courtier, and 
holding out hishand to Paul. Our hero, being 
somewhat abashed by the novelty of his situa- 
tion and the rebuke of Gentleman George, ac- 
cepted, though with some reluctance, the prof- 
fered courtesy. Order being thus restored, the 
conversation of the convivialists began to assume 
a most fascinating bias. They talked with in. 
finite gout of the sums they had levied on the 
public, and the peculations they had committed 
for what one called the ‘ good of the commu- 
nity,’ and another, the ‘ established order,’ — 
meaning themselves. It was easy to see in 
what school the discerning Augustus Tomlin. 
son had learnt the value of words. There was 
something edifying in hearing the rascals !_ 
So nice was their language, and so honest their 
enthusiasm for their own interests, you might 
have imagined you were listening to a coterie 
of cabinet ministers conferring on taxes, or 
debating on perquisites. * Long may the Com- 
mons flourish !’ cried punning Georgie, filling 
his glass ; ‘ it is by the commons we're fed, and 
may they never know cultiwation!’ ‘ Three 
times three!’ shouted Long Ned; and the 
toast was drunk as Mr. Pepper proposed. ‘ A 
little, moderate, cultivation of the commons, 
to speak frankly,’ said Augustus Tomlinson 
modestly, ‘ might not be amiss; for it would 
decoy —_ into the belief that they might 
travel safely; and, after all, a hedge or a bar- 
ley-field, is as good for us as a barren heath, 
where we have no shelter if once pursued.’ 
* You talks nonsense, you spooney!’ cried a 
robber of note, called Bagshot; who, being 
aged, and having been a lawyer’s footboy, was 
sometimes denominated ‘ Old Bags.’ * You 
talks nonsense; these innowating ploughs are 
the ruin of us. Every blade of corn in a 

~ * Peter; aportmanteau =” 


common is an encroachment on the constitution 
and rights of the gemmen highwaymen. I’m 
old and mayn’t live to see these things; but, 
mark my words, a time will come when a man 
may go from Lunnun to Johnny Groat’s with- 
out losing a penny by one of us; when Houn- 
slow will be safe, and Finehley secure. My 
eyes, what a sad thing for us that “ill be !” 

he venerable old man became suddenly silent, 
and the tears started to his eyes. Gentleman 
George had a great horror of blue devils, and 
particularly disliked all disagreeable subjects. 
* Thunder and oons, Old Bags!’ quoth mine 
host of the Jolly Angler, ‘ this will never do: 
we’re all met here to be merry, and not to 
listen to your mullancolly tara tarantarums. 
I says, Ned Pepper, spose you tips us a song, 
and I’ll beat time with my knuckles.” Long 
Ned, taking the pipe from his mouth, at- 
tempted, like Lady Heron, one or two pretty 
excuses: these being drowned by a universal 
shout, the handsome purloiner gave the follow- 
ing song, to the tune of ‘ Time has not thinned 
my flowing hair.’’’* 

Our extracts partake, or at least ought to 
partake, of the feminine character,—if, accord- 
ing to Pope, ladies, like tulips, owe half their 
charms to their variety,—and no contrast can 
be greater than the following portrait of the 
heroine :— 

“Never did glass give back a more lovely 
image than that of Lucy Brandon at the age of 
nineteen. Her auburn hair fell in the richest 
luxuriance over a brow never ruffled, and a 
cheek where the blood never slept ; with every 
instant the colour varied, and at every varia- 
tion that smooth, pure, virgin cheek seemed 
still more lovely than before. She had the 
most beautiful laugh that one who loved music 
could imagine,—silvery, low, and yet so full of 
joy! all her movements, as the old parson 
said, seemed to keep time to that laugh ; for 
mirth made a great part of her innocent and 
childish temper ; and yet the mirth was femi- 
nine, never loud, nor like that of young ladies 
who have received the last finish at Highgate 
seminaries. Every thing joyous affected her, 
and at once,—air,—flowers,—sunshine,—but- 
terflies. Unlike heroines in general, she very 
seldom cried, and she saw nothing charming in 
having the vapours. But she never looked 
so beautiful as in sleep! and as the light 
breath came from her parted lips, and the ivory 
lids closed over those eyes which only in sleep 
were silent—and her attitude in her sleep took 
that ineffable grace belonging solely to child- 
hood, or the fresh youth into which childhood 
merges,—she was just what you might imagine 
a sleeping Margaret, before that most simple 
and gentle of all a poet’s visions of womanhood 
had met with Faust, and rufiled her slumbers 
with a dream of love. We cannot say much 
for Lucy’s intellectual acquirements ; she could, 
thanks to the parson’s wife, spell indifferently 
well, and write a tolerable hand; she made 
preserves and sometimes riddles—it was more 
difficult to question the excellence of the 
former than to answer the queries of the latter. 
She worked to the admiration of all who knew 
her, and we beg leave to say that we deem that 
‘an excellent thing in woman.’ She made caps 
for herself and gowns for the poor, and now 
and then she accomplished the more literary 
labour of a stray novel that had wandered 
down to the Manor House, or an abridgement 
of ancient history, in which was omitted every 
thing but the proper names. To these attain- 
ments she added a certain modicum of skill 





* We have filled our poetical department this week 





with a specimen of these songs. 


upon the spinet, and the power of singing old 
songs with the richest and sweetest voice that 
ever made one’s eyes moisten, or one’s heart 
beat. Her moral ‘qualities were more fully 
developed than her mental. She was the 
kindest of human beings; the very dog that 
had never seen her before, knew that truth at 
the first glance, and lost no time in making her 
acquaintance. The goodness of her heart re- 
posed upon her face like sunshine, and the old 
wife at the lodge said poetically and truly of the 
effect it produced, that ‘one felt warm when 
one looked on her.’ If we could abstract from 
the description a certain chilling transparency, 
the following exquisite verses of a forgotten 
poet* might express the purity and lustre of 
her countenance— 
* Her face was like the milky way i’ the sky, 
A meeting of gentle lights without a name.’ 

She was surrounded by pets of all kinds, ugly 
and handsome, from Ralph the raven, to 
Beauty the pheasant, and from Bob the sheep. 
dog without a tail, to Beau the Blenheim with 
blue ribands round his neck ; all things loved 
her, and she loved all things. It seemed 
doubtful at that time whether she would ever 
have sufficient steadiness and strength of 
character. Her beauty and her character ap. 
peared alike so essentially sexual, soft, yet 
lively, buoyant, yet caressing, that you could 
scarcely place in her that moral dependence, 
that you might in a character less amiable, but 
less yieldingly feminine. Time, however, and 
circumstance, which alters and hardens, were 
to decide whether the inward nature did not 
possess some latent, and yet undiscovered 
properties.”” 

Mr. Bulwer has been reproached with mak- 
ing his heroines too poetical, too much “ bright 
creatures of the element ;’’.but nothing can be 
more exquisite, yet more true, more feminine, 
both in her romance and her reality, than the 
present heroine. Of the ensuing portrait of 
W. Brandon we can only say, it is wrought out 
with an intensity of power absolutely fearful— 
one of those extraordinary characters whose 
changes and extremes are only to be traced by 
genius: and to remark, that the filling up of 
the sketch, throughout the novel, is equal to 
its first tracing, is giving it the highest praise. 

‘* Few persons, when he liked it, could be 
more agreeable than Wiliiam Brandon ; but, at 
times, there mixed with his conversation a bit- 
ter sarcasm, probably a habit acquired in his 
profession, or an occasional tinge of morose and 
haughty sadness, possibly the consequence of 
his ill-health. Yet his disorder, which was 
somewhat approaching to that painful affliction 
the tic douloureux, though of fits more rare in 
occurrence than those of that complaint ordi- 
narily are, never seemed even for an instant 
to operate upon his mood, whatever that might 
be. That disease worked unseen ; not a muscle 
of his face appeared to quiver ; the smile never 
vanished from his mouth, the blandness of his 
voice never grew faint as with pain, and, in the 
midst of intense torture, his resolute and stern 
mind conquered every external indication, nor 
could the most observant stranger have noted 
the moment when the fit attacked or released 
him. There was something inscrutable about 
the man. You felt that you took his character 
upon trust, and not on your own knowledge. 
The acquaintance of years would have left you 
equally dark as to his vices or his virtues. He 
varied often, yet in each variation he was 
equally undiseoverable. Was he performing @ 
series of parts, or was it the ordinary changes 
of a man’s true temperament, that you behold 
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in.him ? Commonly smooth, quiet, attentive, 
flattering in social intercourse, he was known 
in the senate and courts of law for a cold aspe- 
rity and a caustic venom, scarcely rivalled.even 
in those areas of contention. It seemed as if 
the bitterer feelings he checked in private life, 
he delighted to indulge in public. Yet, even 
there, he gave not way to momentary petulance 
or gushing passion: all seemed, with him, sys- 
tematic sarcasm or habitual sternness ; he out- 
raged no form of ceremonial, or of society ; he 
stung, without appearing conscious of the sting; 
and his antagonist writhed not more beneath 
the torture of his satire, than the crushing con- 
tempt of his self-command. Cool, ready, armed 
and defended on all points, sound in knowledge, 
unfailing in observation, equally consummate in 
sophistry when needed by himself, and instant. 
aneous in detecting sophistry in another 3 scorn- 
ing no art, however painful —begrudging no 
labour, however weighty — minute in detail, 
yet not the less comprehending the whole sub- 
ject in a grasp: —such was the legal and pub- 
lic character William Brandon had established, 
and such was the fame he joined to the unsul- 
lied purity of his moral reputation. But to his 
friends he seemed only the agreeable, clever, 
lively, and, if we may use the phrase inno- 
enale, the worldly man, —never affecting a 
superior sanctity, or an over-anxiety to forms, 
except upon great occasions ; and rendering his 
austerity of manners the more admired, because 
he made it seem so unaccompanied by hypo- 
crisy.” 

We are sorry we cannot place Lord Maul- 
everer in our portrait gallery: it is a striking 
picture. ; 

We shall now take afew extracts at random ; 
some of those keen yet deep observations which 
are such transcripts from human nature: for 
example, the advice given Paul by his nurse. 

““* Mind thy Kittychism, child, and rever- 
ence old age. Never steal, ’specially when any 
one be in the way. Never go snacks with 
them as be older than you,—’cause why ? the 
older a cove be, the more he cares for his self, 
and the less for his partner. At twenty, we 
diddles the public—at forty, we diddles our 
cronies! Be modest Paul, and stick to your 
sitivation in life. Go not with fine tobymen, 
who burn out like a candle wot has a thief in 
it,—all flare, and gone in a whiffy! Leave 
liquor to the aged, who can’t do without it. 
Tape often proves a halter; and there be no 
ruin like blue ruin! Read your Bible, and talk 
like a pious ’un. People goes more by your 
words than your actions. If you wants what 
is not your own, try and do without it; and if 
you cannot do without it, take it away by 
insinivation, not bluster. They as swindles, 
does more and risks less than they as robs; 
and if you cheat toppingly, you may laugh 
at the topping cheat ;*—and now go play.’ 
Paul seized his hat, but lingered; and the 
dame, guessing at the signification of the 
pause, drew forth, and placed in the boy’s 
hand, the sum of five halfpence and one far- 
thing. ¢ There, boy,’ quoth she, and she 
stroked his head fondly when she spoke. ‘ You 
does right not to play for nothing ; it ’s loss of 
time!—but play with those as be less than 
yoursel’, and then you can go for to heat ’em, 
if they says you go for to cheat!’ * * * 
ener I will tell you what opinions seem to me 
_. What ? said Brandon, abstractedly. 

Trees!” answered Mauleverer, quaintly ; ¢ if 
they can be made serviceable by standing, don’t 
part with a stick; but when they are of that 
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growth that sells well, or whenever they shut 
out a fine prospect, cut them down, and pack 
them off by all manner of means !’ a 

*¢ A certain vague joy predominated over all. 
A man feels but slight comparative happiness 
in being loved, if he know that it is in vain. 
But to a woman that simple knowledge is suf- 
ficient to destroy the memory of a thousand 
distresses ; and it is not till she has told her 
heart again and again that she is loved, that 
she will even begin to ask if it be in vain.” 

It is but fair to let the hero appear on the 
stage; and we could scarcely select a more 
dramatic scene. We should premise, Lovett is 
one of his aliases. 

“‘ As the trees rapidly disappeared behind 
them, the riders entered, at a hand gallop, on 
a broad track of waste land interspersed with 
dykes and occasionally fences of hurdles, over 
which their horses bounded like quadrupeds 
well accustomed to such exploits. Certainly at 
that moment, what with the fresh air, the 
fitful moonlight iow breaking broadly out, 
now lost in a rolling cloud, the exciting ex- 
ercise, and that racy and dancing stir of the 
blood, which all action, whether evil or noble 
in its nature, raises in our veins; what with 
all this, we cannot but allow the fascination of 
that lawless life ;—a fascination so great, that 
one of the most noted gentlemen highwaymen 
of the day, one, too, who had received an ex- 
cellent education, and mixed in no inferior 
society, is reported to have said, when the rope 
was about his neck, and the good ordinary was 
exhorting him to repent of his ill-spent life, 
‘ Ill-spent, you dog!— God! (smacking his 
lips,)-it was delicious’ ‘ Fie! fie! Mr. ——, 
raise your thoughts to Heaven!’ ‘ But a 
canter across a common—oh!’ muttered the 
criminal; and his soul cantered off to eternity. 
So briskly leaped the heart of the leader of the 
three, that as they now came in view of the 
main road, and the distant wheel of a carriage 
whirred on the ear; he threw up his right 
hand with a joyous gesture, and burst into a 
boyish exclamation of hilarity and delight. 
* Whist, captain!’ said Ned, checking his own 
spirits with a mock air of gravity, ‘ let us 
conduct ourselves like gentlemen; it is only 
your low fellows who get into such confound. 
edly high spirits; men of the world like us 
should do every thing as if their hearts were 
broken.’ ‘ Melancholy ever cronies with sub- 
limity, and courage is sublime!’ said Augustus 
with the pomp of a maxim-maker. ‘ Now for 
the hedge!’ cried Lovett, unheeding his com- 
rades, and his horse sprang into the road. 
The three men now were drawn up quite still 
and motionless by the side of the hedge. The 
broad road lay before them curving out of sight 
on either side; the ground was hardening 
under an early tendency to frost, and the clear 
ring of approaching hoofs sounded on the ear 
of the robbers, ominous, haply, of the chinks of 
‘ more attractive metal,’ about, if Hope told no 
flattering tale, to be their own. Presently the 
long-expected vehicle made its appearance at 
the turn of the road, and it rolled rapidly on 
behind four fleet post-horses. ‘ You, Ned, 
with your large steed, stop the horses ; you, 
Augustus, bully the post-boys ; leave me to do 
the rest,’ said the captain. * As agreed,’ re- 
turned Ned, laconically. ‘* Now, look at me!’ 
and the horse of the vain highwayman sprang 
from its shelter. So instantaneous were the 
operations of these experienced tacticians, that 
Lovett’s orders were almost executed in a 
briefer time than it had cost him to give them. 
The carriage being stopped, and the post-boys 
white and trembling, with two pistols (levelled 





by Augustus and Pepper) cocked at their 
heads. Lovett dismounting, threw open the 
door of the carriage, and in a very civil tone, 
and with a very bland address, accosted the 
inmate. * Do not be alarmed, my lord, you 
are perfectly safe; we only require your watch 
and purse.’ ‘ Really,’ answered a voice still 
softer than that of the robber, while a marked 
and somewhat French countenance, crowned 
with a fur cap, peered forth at the arrester,— 
* Really, sir, your request is so modest, that I 
were worse than cruel to refuse you. My 
purse is not very full, and you may as well 
have it as one of my rascally duns— but my 
watch, I have a love for—and—’ ‘ I under. 
stand. you, my lord,’ interrupted the high- 
wayman. ‘* What do you value your watch 
at?’ ‘ Humph—to you it may be worth some 
twenty guineas.” ‘Allow me to see it!’ 
‘Your curiosity is extremely gratifying,’ re- 
turned the nobleman, as with great reluctance 
he drew forth a gold repeater, set, as was 
sometimes the fashion of that day, in precious 
stones. The highwayman looked slightly at 
the bauble. ‘ Your lordship,’ said he with 
great gravity, ‘ was too modest in your cal- 
culation— your taste reflects greater credit 
on you: allow me to assure you, that your 
watch is worth fifty guineas to us at the least— 
to shew you that I think so most sincerely, 
I will either keep it, and we will say no 
more on the matter; or I will return it to 
you upon your word of honour, that you will 
give me a cheque for fifty guineas, payable by 
your real bankers to ‘ bearer for self.” Take 
your choice; it is quite immaterial to me !’ 
‘ Upon my honour, sir,’ said the traveller, with 
some surprise struggling to his features, ‘ your 
coolness and self-possession are quite admirable. 
I see you know the world.’ * Your lordship 
flatters me!’ returned Lovett, bowing. ‘ How 
do you decide?’ +‘ Why, is it possible to write 
drafts without ink, pen, or paper?’ Lovett 
drew back, and while he was searching in his 
pockets for writing implements, which he al- 
ways carried about him, the traveller seized 
the opportunity, and suddenly snatching a 
pistol from the pocket of the carriage, levelled 
it full at the head of the robber. The travel- 
ler was an excellent and practised shot—he 
was almost within arm’s-length of his intended 
victim—his pistols were the envy of al] his 
Irish friends. He pulled the trigger—the 
powder flashed in the pan, and the highway- 
man, not even changing countenance, drew 
forth a small ink-bottle, and placing a steel 
pen in it, handed it to the nobleman, saying, 
with incomparable sang froid, ‘ Would you like, 
my lord, to try the other pistol? If so, oblige 
me by a quick aim, as you must see the neces- 
sity of despatch. If not, here is the back of a 
letter, on which you can write the draft.’ The 
traveller was not a man apt to become em- 
barrassed in any thing—save his circumstances ; 
but he certainly felt a little discomposed and 
confused as he took the paper, and uttering 
some broken words, wrote the cheque. The 
highwayman glanced over it, saw it was writ 
according to form, and then with a bow of cool 
respect, returned the watch, and shut the door 
of the carriage. Meanwhile the servant had 
been shivering in front—boxed up in that soli- 
tary convenience termed, not euphoniously, a 
dickey. Him the robber now briefly accosted. 
‘ What have you got about you belonging to 
your master?’ ‘ Only his pills, your honour ! 
which I forgot to put in the—.’ ‘ Pills! — 
throw them down to me!’ The valet trem- 
blingly extracted from his side-pocket a little 
box, which he threw down and Lovett caught 
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in his hand. He dpened the box, counted the 
ills— ‘* One,—two,—four,—twelve,—Aha !’ 
He r the carriage-door. ‘ Are these 
your pills, my lord?’ The wondering .peer, 
who had begun to resettle himself in the corner’ 
i iage, answered, ‘ that they were!’ 
* My lord, I see you are in a high state of 
fever; you were a little delirious just now 
when you snapped a pistol in your friend’s 
face. Permit me to recommend you a pre- 
scription—swallow off all these pills!’ ‘My 
God !’ cried the traveller, startled into earnest- 
ness: ‘ what do you mean ?—twelve of those 
pills would kilk a man!’ ‘ Hear him!” said 
the robber, appealing to his comrades, who| heads—some who in spring and summer ap- 
roared with laughter: ‘ What, my lord, would | proach the cultivated parts of Syria, and quit 
you rebel against your doctor ?—Fie, fie! be| them towards winter; and others who remain 
persuaded.’ And with a soothing gesture he | the whole year in the vicinity of the cultivated 
stretched the pill-box towards the recoiling| tracts. The first are the tribe of Aeneze; the 
nose of the traveller. But, though a man who| latter are numerous tribes comprehended under 
could as well as any one make the best of a bad | the appellations of Ahl el Shemal and Arab el 
condition, the traveller was rapes | careful| Kebly. The Aenezes are the most powerful 
of his health, and so obstinate was he where 
that was concerned, that he would rather have 
submitted to the effectual operation of a bullet, 
than incurred the chance operation of an extra 
pill. He, therefore, with great indignation, 
as the box was still extended towards him, 
snatched it from the hand of the robber, and 


ance of matter to gratify curiosity and enter- 
tain and inform the reader. 

The work sets out with a classification of 
the Bedouin tribes that inhabit the Syrian 
desert, and then proceeds to detail their mode 
of encamping, costume, arms, sciences, litera- 
ture, religious forms, &c. &c., in a sketchy and 
agreeable style: the materials. for a history of 
the Wahdbys, collected from various native 
sources, follow, and throw a clear light over 
the rise, progress, and existing state of these 
enthusiasts. At present we confine ourselves 
to the former subject. The Arab tribes, we 
are told, “‘ may be classed under two different 





we add to them their brethren in Nedjd, may 
be reckoned one of the most considerable bodies 
of Bedouins in the Arabian deserts.” 

The traveller calculates “ the force of the 
Aeneze tribes (their brethren in Nedjd not 
included) at about ten thousand horsemen, and 
flinging it across the road, said, with dignity— | perhaps ninety or one hundred thousand camel. 
© Do your worst, rascals! But if you leave me| riders; a number rather over than under- 
alive, you shall repent the outrage you have}rated. The whole northern Aeneze nation 
offered to one of his majesty’s household !’|may be estimated at from three hundred to 





Then, as if becoming sensible of the ridicule of | three hundred and fifty thousand souls, spread | 


affecting too much in his present situation, he | over a country of at least forty thousand square 

added, in an altered tone: ‘ And now, for| miles.” 

God’s sake, shut the door! and if you must| The Ahl el Shemal, “ or the ‘ northern na- 

kill somebody, there’s my servant on the box—| tions,’ are those tribes who encamp during the 

he’s paid for it.’ ” ' whole year among the villages of Eastern Syria, 
In addition to points we have already men. | partly in the once cultivated desert from 


tioned with high praise, we should add, notes, | Hauran towards Palmyra northward as far as | fessed to know even as much as myself of Ara- 


naga &e. contain many true and piquant | Sokhne, a village five days from Aleppo on the 
its at the existing state of things, lively, good-| Baghdad road. They inhabit the Ardh el 
humoured, but not the less pointed. One merit | Shemdl or northern tract, while the Kebly and 
to which we have not alluded, is the introduc-| Nedjd Arabs generally reside in the more 


tion of little touches, which display so much | southern plains of Arabia. They never ven-|few copies of the Kordn. 


Arab nation in the vicinity of Syria, and, if 


cumbered by 
thers. K 

** An Arab’s property consists almost wholly 
in his horses and camels. The profits arising 
from his butter enable him to procure the 
necessary provisions of wheat and barley, and 
occasionally a new suit of clothes for his wife 
and daughters. His mare every spring pro. 
duces a valuable colt, and by her means he may 
expect to enrich himself with booty. No Arab 
family can exist without one camel at least; a 
man who has but ten, is reckoned poor: thirty 
or forty place a man in easy circumstances ; 
and he who possesses sixty is richh * * * 

‘¢ Tt may almost be said, that the Arabs are 
obliged to rob and pillage. Most families of 
the Aenezes are unable to defray the annual 
expenses from the profits on their cattle, and 
few Arabs would sell a camel to purchase pro. 
visions: he knows, from experience, that to 
continue long in a state of peace, diminishes 
the wealth of an individual; war and plunder 
therefore become necessary. The sheikh is 
obliged to lead his Arabs against the enemy, 
if there be one—if not, it can easily be con- 
trived to make one. ° sa ss 

* On the subject of Bedouin science we shall 
not be long detained. There are whole tribes, 
such as the Ibn Dhouahy, of which not one 
person can read or write. A Damascus pedlar, 
who resided with that tribe the greater part of 
the year, acting occasionally as secretary to the 
sheikh, assured me of the fact. It was men- 
tioned as an extraordinary circumstance, that 
the children of Ibn Esmeyr had learned to 
write. On my journey towards Tedmor, I 
had taken with me a volume of the history of 
Antar, and sometimes read a striking passage 
from it to my companions; but I never met 
with one individual among them who pro- 


clothing than. their little bro. 
* 


bic reading. But little science can be expected 
among those whose minds are constantly bent 
on war and depredation. I never saw in the 





possession of the Aenezes any book besides a 
* « * Their 


knowledge of human nature,—such as a dying | ture to the great eastern desert. In propor-| astronomical science consists in a mere nomen- 
beauty preserving by her bed-side the luxu-| tion to their tents, they have more horses, but|clature of the constellations and planets, with 


riant hair which had been shorn from her | fewer camels, than the Aenezes.” 

fevered head. Perhaps the most original of| The Ahl el Kebly are so called as being the 
all his works, Paul Clifford will at once vary | southern nations, in opposition to the northern 
and add to its writer’s reputation : for the man 
of the world there is shrewdness and satire ; 
for the moralist matter, indeed, of deep thought ; 
for the young all the interest of narrative, and 
all the poetry of feeling; and we must say, it 
is no ordinary pleasure for a critic to be able 
to assign praise so cordially, and so sincerely, 
as we can to the author of Paul Clifford. 


ing their ancient laws and customs, from which 
all the others have more or less degenerated. 
These Aenezes “ are distinguished at first 
sight from all the Syrian Bedouins, by the long 
tresses of their hair. They never shave their 
black hair, but cherish it from infancy, till 
they can twist it in tresses that hang over the 








| Arabs: a poet is more frequentl 
or Ahl el Shemél; but the Aenezes are the| oul, or koudl, than shaard. ti 
only genuine Bedouin tribe in Syria, maintain-| talents are most commonly exerted in reciting 


Notes on the Bedouins and Wahdbys, collected 
during his Travels in the East. By the late 
John Lewis Burckhardt. 4to. pp. 439. 
London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

To the three volumes of Burckhardt’s inte- 

resting travels already published, the Associa- 

tion for promoting the Discovery of the Interior 
of Africa have now added a fourth, under the 
able editorship of Sir William Ouseley. One 
part of this volume is descriptive, and the other 
part historical ; and whether we consider its 
views of Arab manners, customs, institutions, 
and other particulars, or its exhibition of the 
remarkable Mohammedan sectaries, the Wahé- 
bys*, from their earliest appearance as reform- 
ers, to almost the present time, we find abund- 


* An event of considerable importance has just occurred 
The greater of M 


to this sect. uscat has fallen a prey 
to the flames. For the of the curious on this 
subject and the condition of the Wahabys on the shores 





cheeks down to the breast: these tresses are 
called keroun. Some few Aenezes wear gir- 
dles of leather, others tie a cord or a piece of 
rag over the shirt. Men and women wear 
from infancy a leather girdle around the naked 
waist ; it consists of four or five thongs, twisted 
together into a cord as thick as one’s finger. 
I heard that the women tie their thongs, se- 
parated from each other, round the waist. 
Both men and women adorn the girdle with 
pieces of ribands, or amulets. The Aenezes 
call it hhakou ; the Ahl el Shemél call it bireim. 
In summer the boys, until the age of seven or 
eight years, go stark naked; but I never saw 
any young girl in that state, although it was 
mentioned, that in the interior of the desert 
the girls, at that early age, were not more en- 
of the Persian Gulf, we would refer to the interesting 


history of Seyd Said, the Sultan of Muscat, published b 
Booth about six or eight years ago. ’ ‘ 


which most of the Aenezes are acquainted.” 

“ Poetry is still held in esteem among the 
styled saheb 
heir poetical 


verses which celebrate the merits of their 
chiefs, or of some distinguished warrior (el 
mediehh), or the charms of their mistresses. 
Every kind of poetry is called kaszide. Of 
ancient poetry, the History of Antar (an ex- 
cellent work), and the History of Selim el Zyr, 
and three or four similar compositions in the 
true Bedouin style, are known to a few in- 
dividuals, and occasionally recited. Whenever 
an Aeneze recites verses, he accompanies his 
voice with the rebdba (a kind of guitar, de- 
scribed by Niebuhr), the only musical instru- 
ment used in the desert. The people of Djof 
are famous for their poetical and musical ta- 
lents. Their poets visit the Aenezes from 
time to time, singing at the sheikh’s tents for 
a trifling remuneration; but the <Aenezes 
themselves never accept any reward for having 
entertained the company. That the reader 
may judge of Bedouin poetry, I subjoin a true 
specimen of Desert production, a recent com- 
position, which, although it may want gram- 
matical precision, will perhaps be found in- 
teresting as a picture of Arab manners, drawn 
from real life, in the style employed by most 
Bedouins when they celebrate the praises of 





their heroes; and in many parts exhibiting the 
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true Bedouin dialect. An Arab, against the 
advice of his sheikh, had sent his camels to 
pasture during the winter season with a fo- 
reign tribe ; the camels died, and he addressed 
the following verses to his sheikh, who was 
thereby induced to repair the loss, by giving 
him some. 

“ A Bedouin Poem.—‘ Soleymén! lend me 
the pen, and the white-coloured leaf, that I 
may compose my verses, the language of truth. 
Let me implore God’s assistance ; and may he 
have mercy upon our sins! Let us praise him 
with praises innumerable as the hoarded grains, 
as the cultivators of the earth; the bedous and 
the shepherds. And may the prophet before 
God intercede for us ; our crimes may then be 
pardoned. O thou who departest from me, 
mounted upon the clear-coloured camel, bearing 
upon its back the four-sided saddle, and its bag 
and neck-leather, and well-ground flour, with 
the coffee-beans, and the sweet-smelling tom- 
bac. An honest youth he is, beloved by his 
companions, the young women’s pride. The 
country paths he spies better than the night- 
swarming kattas do; and his eye sees farther 
than the eagle intent upon his prey. Thy 
way is towards the budje ; slowly thou pro- 
ceedest (for thou knowest not fear), and rich 
booty thou wilt once obtain from the hadj. 
The wandering robber thou must fight on — 
road, and pursue him; but, friend, guard well 
thy camel, else the thief will leave thee to 
perish in the dreary plain. Let thy journey 
be at night, long after the time of sun-set ; 
nor let the (far-appearing) fire hasten thy 
pace until thou hearest the dogs barking, and 
the songs of our people; the proudest women 
never discontinuing their songs in praise of 
the brother of Waddha. Amidst the flocks of 
the watchful shepherd, thou mayst find Wad- 
dha’s brother following the moving herd. 
Mounted upon his snow-white mare, with ease 
he overtakes each horseman; with her the 
booty that he takes is immeasurable. Who 
can count the heroes, the warriors whom he 
has slain! whose heart’s blood has flowed 
upon the ground! They fly before his eye,— 
the warriors, like birds that have been slightly 
wounded. But he marks them, and at his 
war-cry none dares to turn back; even the 
coward will fight for his booty. Has not his 
own kinsman felt the weight of his arm? a 
more praiseworthy deed none ever related. 
And now when thou approachest the camp, 
songs of joy will be sung, and loud will be the 
shouting, and great will be the slaughter (of 
animals). Then come the girls with teeth 
bright as lightning, to learn the achievement 
of the brother of Waddha; rich are his Arabs. 
His beard shining with virtue ; his walk not 
that of the wretched; and the darkness of 
night does not conceal any of his actions. His 
manly person stands clear of all base crimes, 
and proof against all reproaches. To him pre- 
Sent my greetings and many blessings, and to 
his hand deliver my verses in his praise. And 
when thou enterest the tent, let every bad 
man retire: praise God and the prophet, and 
wealth will be thy lot. And thus saying, car- 
pets will be placed for thee, and the boiling 
beans will diffuse their grateful odour, while 
dates and butter are dished up: be sober, 
think on the sheep just slaughtered. Then 
after thou hast eaten and washed thyself, he 
may ask thee where I live at present. Tell 
him, ‘ Jousef now lives in misery and dis- 
tress: since the time when he slighted thy 
advice, he never has experienced good fortune. 
His property is gone! neither lances nor ene- 
mies have taken it; but he is punished for 


inattention to thy advice. God will amend 
the matter, my brother: his aid be always 
with thee ; for if thou alone art left to me, O 
brother! I am still rich. O fortune! accom- 
pany his steps ; let verdure and roots, even in 
winter, sprout up before him, and bless his 
flock. Whenever thou prayest to God, praise 
him with praises innumerable, like the beads 
of the shrub and the hair of thy flock.” * * * 

*¢ With respect to education, a young Aeneze 
boy may be truly styled ‘ the child of nature.’ 
His parents leave him to his own free will; 
they seldom chastise him, but train him from 
his cradle to the fatigues and dangers of a 
nomade life. I have seen parties of naked 
boys, playing at noon-day upon the burning 
sand in the midst of summer, running until 
they had fatigued themselves, and when they 
returned to their fathers’ tents, they were 
scolded for not continuing the exercise. Instead 
of teaching the boy civil manners, the father 
desires him to beat and pelt the strangers who 
come to the tent; to steal or to secrete in joke 
some trifling article belonging to them; and 
the more saucy and impudent they are, the 
more troublesome to strangers, and all the men 
of the encampment, the more they are praised, 
as giving indication of a future enterprising 
and warlike disposition. An Arab child never 


discloses to a stranger more than his own 
by-name, being instructed to conceal the name 
of his family, lest he should fall a victim to 
some enemy who had a claim of blood for the 
death of a relation, against the tribe: even 
grown-up Arabs never mention their family 
stranger, of whatever tribe he may 


name to a 
be. - 
“The Bedouins, until within a few years, 
had not any priests among them, neither 
mollés nor imams ; but since their conversion 
to the Wahaby faith, mollas have been intro- 
duced by a few sheiks, - " 
“There are but three things which the 
Bedouins consider themselves as forbidden to 
touch. These hardm, or forbidden things, 
are swine, dead bodies, and blood. They eat 
whatever kind of game they can take. On the 
day of korbdn, the great sacrifice on Mount 
Arafat, each Arab family kills as many camels 
as there have been deaths of adult persons 
during the last year in that family, whether 
the deceased were males or females. Though 
a dead person should have bequeathed but one 
camel to his heir, that camel is sacrificed; and 
if he did not leave one, his relations kill one of 
their own camels. Seven sheep may be sub- 
stituted for a camel; and if the whole number 
cannot be procured for the korbén of the 
death-year, the deficiency may be supplied by 
killing some on the next or subsequent year. 
The korbén is therefore always a day of great 
feasting among the tribes. On the death of 
an Arab, his body is immediately buried, without 
any ceremony. When Soleimaén died, who 
was elder brother of the famous Aeneze chief, 
Ibn Esmeyr, his body was thrown upon a 
camel, and’ intrusted for burial to a Fellah: 
no one, not even his brother, attended the 
corpse. If the camp in which an Arab dies 
be near a ruined village, (and such abound in 
the Desert at four or five days east of Syria,) 
the dead man is buried among the ruins; but 
in the plain, if a ruined village be not near; 
and stones, piled over the grave, indicate it to 
the traveller, and at the same time serve to 
guard the body from wild beasts. On the 
death of a father, the children of both sexes 
cut off their kerouns, or tresses of hair, in 
testimony of grief. At the moment of a man’s 





death, his wives, daughters, and female re. 





lations, unite in cries of lamentation, (welou- 
loud), which they repeat several times. If the 
deceased has not left any male heir, and that 
his whole property is transferred to another 
family, ‘or if the heir is a minor, and to 
live with his uncle or next relation, the tent- 
posts are torn up immediately after the man 
has expired, and the tent demolished (khurbbeit). 
It is since their conversion to the Wahaby 
faith, (about fifteen years ago), that the 
Aenezes have begun an observance of the 
regular prayers; knowing that the Wahaby 
chief is very rigid in punishing those who 
omit the practice. There are different opinions 
about the Wahabys’ tenets, and I never met 
in Syria any person who even pretended to 
have a true knowledge of their religion. I 
think myself authorised to state, from the 
result of my inquiries among the Arabs and 
the Wahabys themselves, that the religion of 
the Wahabys may be called the Protestantism 
or even Puritanism of the Mohammedans. 
The Wahaby acknowledges the Korén as a 
divine revelation ; his principle is, ‘ The Koran, 
and nothing but the Kordn:’ he therefore 
rejects all the Hedayth or ‘ traditions,’ with 
which the Muselman lawyers explain, and 
often interpolate, the Koran. He regards 
Mohammed as a prophet, but merely as a 
mortal to whom his disciples pay too much 
veneration. The Wahaby forbids the pilgri- 
mage to Mohammed’s tomb at Medinah, but 
exhorts the faithful to visit the Kaaba, and, 
principally, to sacrifice upon Mount Arafat, 
sanctioning so far the objects of the pilgrims at 
Mekka. He reproves the Muselmans of this 
age, for their impious vanity in dress, their 
luxury in eating and smoking. He asks them, 
whether Mohammed dressed in pelisses, whether 
he ever smoked the argyle or the pipe? All 
his followers dress in the most simple garments, 
having neither about their own persons, nor 
their horses, any gold or silver; they abstain 
from smoking, which, they say, stupefies ‘and 
intoxicates. ‘They reject music, singing, dan- 
cing, and games of every kind, and live with 
each other (at least in presence of their chief) 
on terms of most perfect equality; because no 
respect, says the chief, is due to any but God, 
before whom all are equal; nor will this great 
chief allow any person to rise on his entrance, 
or tomake room forhim. He exclaims x query 
any intercourse between his faithful people and 
the heretics (meshrekein), as he calls the Mu- 
selmans. The Wahaby, (as Ibn Saoud, the 
chief, is emphatically styled) propagates his 
religion with the sword. Whenever he pur- 
poses to attack a district of heretics, he cautions 
them three times, and invites them to adopt 
his religion; after the third summons, he 
proclaims that the time for pardon has elapsed, 
and he then allows his troops to pillage and 
kill at their pleasure. When the town of 
Mesdjed Aly was taken, his Arabs slaughtered 
all the inhabitants. A country once conquered 
by the Wahaby wie under him the most 
perfect tranquillity. In Nedjd and Hedjaz the 
roads are secure, and the people free from any 
kind of oppression. The Muselmans are forced 
to adopt his system; but the Jews and Chris- 
tians are not molested in exercising the re- 
spective religions of their ancestors, on con- 
dition of paying tribute. A Wahaby priest, or 
molla, being asked why, in the assault of a 
town, the lives of honest Turks, Christians, 
and Jews, were not spared, replied, ‘ If you 
wish to grind a heap of wheat in which you 
know that there are few peas intermixed, do 
you not rather grind the whole er, than 
take the trouble of picking out few peas 
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one by one?’ A principal tenet of the Wahaby 
faith, is the obligation of paying tribute, (seka- 
wah, or zeké), due to the chief, by all his 
followers. ” - ss af 

‘If an Arab, on the consummation of his 
nuptials, should have reason to doubt whether 
he had found the bride in a state of virgin 
purity, he does not immediately expose her 
shame, being afraid of offending her family ; 
but after a day or two he repudiates his wife, 
assigning, as a sufficient motive, that she did 
not please him. If an Arab has manifest evi- 
dence of his wife’s infidelity, he accuses her 
before her father and brother; and if the 
adultery be unequivocally proved, the father 
himself, or the brother, cuts her throat. Most 
Arabs are contented with a single wife; but 
for this monogamy they make amends by 
indulging in variety. They frequently change 
their wives, according to a custom founded on 
the Turkish law of divorce, which, however, 
has been much abused among the Arabs; for 
when one of them becomes, on any slight 
occasion, dissatisfied with his wife, he separates 
himself from her by simply saying ent taélek— 
“ thou art divorced.’ He then gives her a 
she-camel, and sends her back to the tents of 
her family. He is not obliged to state any 
reasons, nor does this circumstance reflect any 
dishonour on the divorced woman, or her fa- 
mily: every one excuses him by saying, ‘ he 
did not like her.’ Perhaps, on the very same 
day, he betrothes himself to another female ; 
but his repudiated wife, on the contrary, is 
obliged to wait forty days before she can be- 
come the wife of another man, that it may be 
known whether or not she is pregnant by the 
former husband, Divorces are so common 
among the Aenezes, that they even take place 
during the wife’s pregnancy; and a woman is 


sometimes repudiated who has borne several 


children to her husband. 
the woman nurses her child till it is able to 
run about, when the father takes it to his tent. 
When a man discards an old mother of a 
family, he sometimes allows her to live in his 
tent among her children; but she may retire 
to her parents. A wdman who has been three 
or four times divorced, may nevertheless be 
free from any stain or imputation on her 
character. I have seen Arabs about forty-five 
years of age, who were known to have had 
above fifty different wives. Whoever will be 
at the expense of a camel, may divorce and 
change his wives as often as he thinks fit. 
The law allows to the wife also a kind of 
divorce; if not happy in her husband’s tent, 
she flies for refuge to her father or kindred. 
The husband may induce her, by promises of 
fine clothes, ear-rings, or carpets, to return ; 
but if she refuse, he cannot take her by force, 
as her family would resent the violence: all he 
can do is to withhold the sentence of divorce, 


In the former case, | 


Mémoires et Réviélations d’un Page de la Cour 
Impériale, de 1802 @ 1815. Charles Malot 
Editeur. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1830. 


Wirnovur in the slightest degree vouching 
for the authenticity of this work, we extract a 
few fragments selected from its pages, which 
embrace the reign of Napoleon, from his coro- 
nation, in 1802, to his final overthrow, in 1815. 
A French page is naturally an indiscreet 
animal, with a spice of the mawvais sujet in his 
composition ; and though our author professes 
to have attained the age when “ the hey-day 
of the blood’? subsides into a sobered current, 
a remnant of vanity may probably have in- 
duced him to speculate on his secrets, as Charles 
Surface knocked down his family portraits to 
the highest bidder. Seriously, considering the 
present redundancy of scandal and anecdote to 
be obtained in the French market, and which 
our neighbours class under the general head of 
piquant revelations, it were an idle task to sift 
too narrowly the authenticity of every stray 
volume that claims our passing notice. For 
ourselves, we have arrived at that degree of 
philosophic indifference with regard to the 
veracity of these lighter productions,—these 
small ** Tritons of the minnows,” that we 
ever feel disposed to part on terms of good 
fellowship with the trifler who unburdens us 
of a heavy hour. The main incident of this 
work is the career of Napoleon ; its secondary 
interest is derived from the scattered episodes 
relating to personages such as ever have 
figured, and ever will figure in the memoirs, 
past, present, and future, on the subject of the 
imperial réyime; and respecting whom we 
now offer a few extracts, taken at random, 
from the work under consideration. 

“ On the elevation of Napoleon to the im- 
perial dignity, the ancient etiquette was re- 
established at the court of the Tuileries, and 
those who were fortunate enough to revive 
some long-forgotten usage were certain of ad- 
vancement. The Count de Narbonne, formerly 
Louis XVIth’s minister, was one day in- 
trusted with an unimportant despatch for the 
emperor. Kneeling down on one knee, the 
courtier presented his paper on the crown of 
his hat. * What does this mean ?’ exclaimed 
Napoleon. ‘ Sire,’ replied the count, ‘ it was 
thus that Louis XVI. always received his de- 
spatches.” ‘ Ah! the idea is excellent,’ said 
the emperor, who from that moment bestowed 
his entire confidence on the Count de Nar- 
bonne, and subsequently promoted him to posts 
of the highest importance. - ” ss 

With regard to the king of Wurtemberg, 
whe had the appearance rather of a comfortable 
citizen than a monarch, the Page states Tal- 
leyrand to have remarked, that “‘ Providence 





had created him for no other purpose than to 
shew the degree of obesity which the skin of 


ent télek, without which the lady is not autho- | the human stomach was capable of attaining.” 


rised to marry again. The husband is some- 
times bribed, by a present of many camels, to 


** Louis Buonaparte having at first pleaded 
ill health as an excuse for declining the throne 


pronounce the words of divorce; but if he) of Holland, and having urged that the climate 
persevere in refusing, the wife is condemned to| of that country would infallibly prove his 
a single life. A wife thus parted from her} 


husband, but not regularly divorced, is called 
tamehhe: of this class there are great num- 
bers; but, on the other hand, there are not 
any old maids to be found among the Arabs.”’ | 


death —‘ What matter ?’ replied Napoleon— 
* provided you but die upon the throne !’ ”’ 
The following affords an encouraging sample 
of the moderation of military rule: — 
‘* At the pericod when Buonaparte was 


With these remarkable traits of this people| about to be named consul for life, General 
we must, for the present at least, be satisfied. Saint-Hilaire assembled the troops under his 
The volume is full of excellent matter, when| command, and delivered the following ha- 
from some fifty pages such extracts present| rangue: ‘ Comrades, the nation are deliberat- 


themselves; and we need give no further re- 
commendation to it, than that it is the best 
account of the Arab tribes we have ever seen. 


ing on the question if General Buonaparte shall 
be appointed consul for life. Opinions are free 
as air: I would not for the world seek to ine 


ET 
fluence yours. However, I think it right to 
apprise you, that the first man who refuses to 
vote in Buonaparte’s favour, shall be shot at 
the head of his regiment: liberty for ever !”” 

Our readers are probably acquainted with 
Talleyrand’s observation on the political situa. 
tion of the French empire towards the com. 
mencement of 1414. His phrase, ‘‘ the begin. 
ning of the end,” was at once a precise and 
pithy summary of the state of affairs at that 
critical juncture. The Page states, that “ about 
the same period a paper was found attached to 
the base of the pillar in the Place Venddme, 
which at that time was surmounted by the 
emperor’s statue. On the paper was written, 
in large letters, ‘ Pass quickly ; the Colossus 
will soon have a fall.’ ” 

We select an anecdote relative to the ex- 
king of Westphalia. 

* Previously to his elevation to the sovereign. 
ty, Jerome Buonaparte led a life of dissipation 
at Paris, and was much in the habit of fre- 
quenting the theatres, and other public places 
of amusement. He had formed an intimacy 
with some young authors at that time in 
vogue for their wit and reckless gaiety. On 
the evening after his nomination to the crown 
of Westphalia, he met two of his jovial com- 
panions just as he was leaving the theatre. 
* My dear fellows,’ said he, ‘I am delighted to 
see you: I suppose you know that I have been 
created king of Westphalia?’ ‘ Yes, sire, and 
permit us to be among the first to—’ ‘Eh! 
what! you are ceremonious methinks: that 
might pass, were I surrounded by my court; 
but, at present, away with form, and let’s 
have the same friendship, the same free and 
easy gaiety as before,—and now let’s be off to 
supper.” Jerome, upon this, took his friends 
to one of the best restaurateurs in the Palais 
Royal. The trio chatted and laughed, and 
said and did a thousand of those foolish things 
which, when unpremeditated, are so delightful. 
Conversation, it may be supposed, was not kept 
up without drinking. When the wine began 
to take effect, ‘ My good friends,’ said Jerome, 
‘why should we quit each other? If you 
approve of my proposal, you shall accompany 
me. You, C—, shall be my secretary ; as for 
you, P—, who are fond of books, I appoint 
you my librarian.’ The arrangement was 
accepted, and instantly ratified over a fresh 
bottle of Champagne. At last the party began 
to think of retiring, and called for the bill. 
Jerome produced his purse; but the king of 
Westphalia, whose royal treasury had not as 
yet been established on a regular footing, could 
find only two louis, which formed but a small 
portion of two hundred francs, the amount of 
the restaurateur’s demand. The new digni- 
taries, by clubbing their worldly wealth, could 
muster about three francs. What was to be 
done? At one o’clock in the morning, where 
could resources be found ? It was, at last, 
deemed expedient to send for the master of 
the house, and to acquaint him how matters 
stood. He seemed to take the frolic in good 
part, and merely requested to know the names 
of the gentlemen who had done him the honour 
to sup at his house. ‘I am secretary to the 
king of Westphalia’—‘ And I librarian to his 
majesty.” ‘ Excellent!’ cried the restaura- 
teur, who now set his customers down as 
sharpers,—‘and that noodle yonder is no doubt 
the king of Westphalia himself?’ ‘ Precisely,’ 
said Jerome, ‘1 am the king of Westphalia. 
‘Gentlemen, you are pleased to be facetious, 
but we shall see presently how the commissary 





of police will relish the joke.’ ‘ For heaven’s 
sake !’ exclaimed Jerome, who began to dislike 
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the aspect of the affair,—make no noise: since 

doubt us, I leave you my watch, which is 
worth ten times the amount of your bill;’ at 
the same time giving the host a magnificent 
watch, which had been a present from Na- 
poleon, and on the back of which was the 
emperor’s cipher in brilliants. The friends 
were then allowed to leave the house. On 
examining the watch, the restaurateur con- 
cluded that it had been stolen, and took it to 
the commissary of police. The latter, recog- 
nising the imperial cipher, ran with it to the 
prefect, the prefect to the minister of the 
interior, and the minister to the emperor, who 
was at Saint Cloud. The result of the whole 
was that, on the following morning, the Moni- 
teur contained an ordonnance, in which the 
king of Westphalia was enjoined to repair to 
his government forthwith; and prohibited from 
conferring any appointment till his arrival in 
his capital !”° 

With regard to the final overthrow of Na- 
poleon’s hopes at the battle of Waterloo, and 
his return to Paris, the Page affords no new 
information. We conclude with a brief extract 
from the latter part of his work. 

“ After quitting the carriage, Napoleon ran 
hastily up the staircase, and gained his apart- 
ment, without addressing himself to a human 
being. We hastily followed him. Just then 
my friend seized me by the arm, and, in stifled 
accents,—* You see,” said he, ‘all is lost? —the 
door of the first apartment at that moment 
opening—‘ except honour,’ said the emperor, in 
firm accents, and with steadfast gaze. ‘ That,’ 
said my comrade, ‘is the first word he has 
uttered for eight-and-forty hours.’ ”’ 

These extracts may sufiice. A work on the 
same subject (the Memoirs of Napoleon’s 
Valet de Chambre) has been announced as 
about to make its appearance in Paris. Its 
authenticity is said to be unquestionable. We 
may, therefore, shortly lay a few extracts 
before our readers, who will thus be enabled to 
judge whether, in this instance, the old adage 
has been belied,—-‘‘ no man is a hero to his 
valet de chambre.” 





Travels through the Crimea, Turkey, and 
Egypt. By the late James Webster, Esq. of 


the Inner Temple. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

To this various and able work is prefixed a 
Memoir of Mr. Webster, a young Scotsman, 
who, after receiving a good education at St. 
Andrew’s, travelled for improvement, not only 
in Europe, but through large portions of Asia 
and Africa. The editor was, we believe, a 
fellow-traveller with Mr. Webster, and has 
raised this literary monument to the memory of 
his friend: it contains not only a fund of 
intelligence respecting the countries and places 
which they visited, but a mass of philosophical 
and general observation, which offers enough 
for the critic to dilate upon, were he in the 
command of half a dozen volumes, instead of 
being limited, as we are, to only a few columns. 
We select a very interesting account of the 
death of the Emperor Alexander, as one among 
the many things which shew how much in- 
telligence the writer has brought to this publi- 
cation, 

“ At the period when the emperor appeared 
in the Crimea, a short time before his death, 
viz. in the month of November, he was in the 
hi hest State of health, and took the greatest 
delight in viewing the magnificent scenery 
along the southern shores of the Crimea, and 
im seeing the native Tartars, to whom he was 
extremely attached. One day he was seen 


London, 


| standing on the flat roof of a Tartar house,| dissolution. The symptoms were, at first, 
| with upwards of one hundred of the natives in| those of a slight catarrh, followed by inter- 
| their Oriental costume around him, whom he | mittent fever, which took place at Oriekoff 
| was eagerly regarding through his eye-glass, | early in November 1825. This, in a few days, 
| with much regard and affection, when, gratified | became greatly aggravated, and it then assumed 
|with the sight, he exclaimed, ‘What magni-/the form of severe remittent fever, — a disease 
|ficent countenances, and what a fine race of| which had been extremely prevalent in the 
;men they are! they must not be expelled from| Crimea in the preceding autumn, and to which 
the country ;’ alluding to what most Russians} several strangers had fallen victims. 5th of 
ardently desired, in order to introduce people of | November (old style), Alexander arrived at 
jtheir own race. On leaving the cottage, he| Taganrog. The paroxysms of the fever oc- 
|distributed money to the crowd, and allowed | curred daily, till the 8th; and as the emperor, 
| them to kiss his hands and feet, which they did | during this time, refused to take medicine, or 
| With enthusiasm ; and he treated them as a' to submit to any treatment whatever, whilst 
|father would his children. At Taganrog, the! the symptoms became more alarming, Sir James 
emperor went much out, was very active in| Wylie, the personal physician of the emperor, 
examining the country, and giving directions | called into consultation the empress’s physician, 
relative to the construction of a great public| Dr. Stophregen. At this period the emperor 
garden, then forming under the superintend-| had frequent attacks of syncope ; but the affec. 
ence of an Englishman, brought from St.|tion of the head did not manifest itself till 
Petersburg for the purpose: he usually dined| several days after. On the 13th Sir James 
at two o'clock, and slept in his camp-bed, which| Wylie proposed to bleed his patient, bat he 
had a leathern pillow ; the same on which he! would not on any account submit to the opera- 
died. He took very little care of his health, |tion; again on the morning of the 14th, both 
and was frequently out walking in the mud, up| the physicians, and also the empress, earnestly 
to the ankles; whilst the common means of/entreated the emperor to have some leeches 
counteracting illness were neglected, and, as he| applied; but he still rejected the proposition 
refused all kind of medicine, every cause of | with the greatest obstinacy and violence. 
disease had its full action on his system; for} When Dr. Stophregen, on his first visit, told 
he had as much horror of physic as his ances-| the emperor that he was distressed to see him 
tor, Peter the Great, entertained of water.|so ill, he replied hastily, ‘ Say nothing of my 
The peaceful state hitherto apparent in the| indisposition ; only tell me how the empress is,’ 
country was sadly interrupted by the arrival of | (she being then affected with a disease of the 
a courier, in the middle of the night which the| heart, of which she died some months after- 
emperor spent at Alupka, informing him of the; wards.) The emperor at the same time said to 
existence of a plot to take away his own life,| Dr. Stophregen, ‘ Sir James Wylie believes me 
and to subvert the government. During the| to be ill, and therefore wishes some other phy- 
night, General Diebitch, then sleeping in an/|sician to consult with him; and, as I am always 
adjoining Tartar house, was twice summoned | Very glad to see you, you may consult on my 
to the emperor, who was very restless, and|case together; but do not trouble me with 
walked about his room; they ‘spent several| physic.” During the progress of the disease, 
hours together in deep conversation, and before| the emperor obstinately refused all kind of 
morning a courier was despatched to the head-| medicine, with the exception of a single dose of 
quarters of the conspirators, the information of | calomel ; and in the whole period of the case, 
whose plot was this night first communicated | notwithstanding all the entreaties of the two 
to the emperor, he being previously quite| physicians, and the prayers of the empress, he 


ignorant of it; on the contrary, he had thought | 
himself universally beloved by all ranks of his | 
subjects. The following morning there was | 
little apparent change in the manner of the 
emperor; and no one yet knew of the distress- 
ing news he had then received, or what had 
taken place in the southern part of Russia. 
Nevertheless, it was observed during the 
journey to Sevastopoli, that the emperor 
was unusually irritable, and expressed him- 
self dissatisfied with his horse, with the roads, 
and all around him: in fact the disease now 
developed itself. The report prevalent in 
Europe, that the emperor had been poisoned, 
is quite unfounded; the facts about to be 
related, on the authority of one who was in the 
country at the time, and who well knew all the 
circumstances, and indeed was an eye-witness 
of the scene, completely disprove such an idea. 
The emperor unquestionably died of the com- 
mon fever of the country, brought on by his 
residence in the Crimea during an unhealthy 
season, and by his carelessness and exposure to 
the usual exciting causes. These, no doubt, 
were very much influenced by the mental 
anxiety of his majesty, in consequence of the 
recent discoveries he had made of the plot, at 
a time when he thought himself, like some 
foolish or less amiable sovereigns, esteemed — 
nay, even venerated, by those under his sway. 
His obstinate, and, it may justly be said, 
criminal rejection of all medical treatment, 
besides, allowed the violence of the disease 





would take nothing further: in consequence of 
which, and as he was in great danger, from all 
the symptoms rapidly getting worse, the priest 


| was now proposed to him, and accordingly he 


was brought, late on the 14th. On this occa. 
sion Sir James Wylie was called into the sick 
room by the empress, for the purpose of in- 
forming his majesty that he was in a dan- 
gerous state; and since he would not on any 
account submit to medical treatment, the em- 
peror was therefore urged to think seriously 
about employing spiritual aid, so long as he 
retained his senses. No objection was made to 
this proposition, and, at five o’clock in the 
morning of the 15th, he was confessed. At 
this melancholy ceremony his majesty request- 
ed the priest ‘ to confess him as a simple indi. 
vidual, and not to consider him as an emperor.’ 
After this he took the sacrament; and the 
confessor, like a sensible man and a Christian, 
urged him strongly to employ medical aid, 
saying that; unless he did so, he had not en- 
tirely fulfilled his whole Christian duty. The 
illustrious patient through this reasoning now 
consented to the application of leeches to the 
head; but it was too late, and, the following 
morning, the emperor became completely in- 
sensible. At this hopeless point of the disease, 
it was accidentally mentioned to Sir James 
Wylie, by General Diebitch, who was then 
chief of the staff of the emperor, that an old 
man named Alexandrowich, a practitioner in 
surgery at Taganrog, had cured some one 





gradually to augment, and thus to hasten his 


affected with the same complaint as his ma- 
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jesty ; upon which Alexandrowich was imme- 
diately summoned in order to answer inquiry 
into the fact. On his arrival he seemed thun- 
derstruck at the desperate state of the emperor, 
and said the case alluded to was quite different 
from his majesty’s, for whom, he was com- 
pelled to confess, there was no remedy; and 
the fatal result soon followed. Sir James 
Wylie observed, if a case of lése majesté was 
ever lawful, it would be on an occasion like the 
present, where a medical man would be per- 
fectly justified in compelling his sovereign to 
act contrary to his own express commands, and 
submit to what was for his benefit, and re- 
storation to health. After death, the body of 
the emperor was examined. The only appear- 
ances found were two ounces of fluid in the 
ventricles of the brain, save that the veins and 
arteries of the head were gorged with blood ; 
and an adhesion existed between the mem- 
branes of the brain at the posterior part, which 
appearance had resulted from inflammation at 
some remote period. Nothing farther was ob- 
served, excepting in the abdomen, where the 
spleen was soft and enlarged, which is a very 
common occurrence in fevers of the country. 
It is therefore probable, had treatment been 
allowed, life might have been saved, as no 
decided morbid changes of structure had taken 
place. The emperor did every thing possible 
to augment the fever and aggravate the dis- 
ease. Nor would he even submit to have the 
common offices required for all sick persons 
performed to him, but would get out of bed 
when so feeble that he could hardly make his 
way back again; he also talked much, and 
would not remain quiet. At one period of his 
disease, the emperor appeared about to com- 
municate some important secret to those near 
him, by saying, ‘ Emperors suffer more than 


other men; “ nervous system is shaken:’ 
e 


then, stopping, he threw himself back on the 
pillow, exclaiming, ‘ It was a detestable action 
which they committed.’ For thirty hours be- 
fore death the empress scarcely for a moment 
quitted the emperor’s bed-side, and the scene 
was most affecting when he expired. She con- 
tinued kneeling by her husband, with her eyes 
fixed upon him, as he was gradually becoming 
weaker and weaker, until all signs of life were 
gone, when she rose and closed his eyes, and 
then took a handkerchief to bind up his head, 
to prevent the jaw from falling. After this 
she folded his arms over the breast, kissed his 
lifeless, cold hand, and, kneeling down by the 
side of the bed, continued for half an hour in 
prayer. The empress was also present in an 
adjoining apartment when the funeral service, 
or masses, were performed. She was an ex- 
cellent woman, and died soon after her hus- 
band, of disease of the heart, said to have been 
induced by the neglect of the emperor in the 
earlier part of life, occasioned by his attach- 
ment to another lady, Madame Nourakin. The 
body of the emperor lay in state in the house 
where he lived and died. The coffin was raised 
upon a small platform, and covered by a canopy. 
The room was hung with black; the coffin 
covered with a yellow cloth of gold; numbers 
of wax candles burning in the apartment, and 
each individual in the room held a long, slender 
taper, lighted. These were given to all pre- 
sent, by those who had been the personal at- 
tendants of his majesty, as is done at all 
funerals in Russia. A priest was placed at 
the head of the coffin, reading the gospels. 
This was continued night and day. On each 
side of the body a sentinel was placed, with 
a drawn sword; guards were stationed round 
the doors of the house, and also on the stairs. 
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In the ante-room a number of jovial priests were 
occupied in putting on their robes, for the no- 
bler service, or mass, which was performed twice 
a-day. There was no sign of melancholy, either 
on their countenances, or with those who formed 
the crowd; and the military officers present 
seemed impressed with other feelings than those 
of sorrow for the deceased emperor, their atten- 
tion being directed more to the ladies present, 
than to the mournful ceremony then perform- 
ing. The funeral was afterwards performed 
with great pomp and splendour, according to 
the ritual of the Greek church.” 

Of the conspiracy here alluded to, a very 
striking account is given: it is altogether a most 
important and interesting document, and we 
regret that its length and details preclude our 
doing little more than to refer to it. Among 
other projects, besides the assassination of the 
emperor, the provisional government proposed 
to establish ‘‘ a fourth state, and people it with 
all the Jews of Russia and Poland. Their 
number, says Pestel, amounts to just two mil- 
lions, comprising women, children, and aged 
persons; and they might easily, even without 
the aid of auxiliary troops, traverse the whole 
of European Turkey, choose a fertile country 
on the borders of Asia Minor, and there form 
an independent state.” 

This secret society extended its ramifications 
very widely, not only in Russia, but in Poland 
and even Italy. Many persons of high rank 
were among the conspirators, and the army in 
particular was strongly tainted with disaffec- 
tion. After the death of Alexander, they con- 
tinued their machinations against his successor, 
of which we may in our next be tempted to 
give some particulars. 








The Family Magazine. No. I. 
Hurst and Co. 

WE always rejoice to welcome new and de- 
serving contemporaries into the literary field: 
the Family Magazine has just reached us, 
and affords us a very favourable opinion of its 
merits. It is cheap, and of unobjectionable 
purity in morals and language. The miscel- 
lany, both prose and verse, is pleasing, whether 
original or drawn (as some of it is) from fo- 
reign sources, especially from the rich mines of 
Germany. The perusal of this first No. has 
left a very agreeable impression on our minds. 





Bourrienne’s Private Memoirs of Buonaparte. 
Vols. ITI. and IV. Colburn and Bentley. 
THESE volumes conclude the Memoirs, which 
we need only (after so much discussion) repeat, 
are the most interesting that have yet ap- 
peared on the period, and the man who almost 

made it. 


Description of the Bible written by Alcuin, and 
presented by him to Charlemagne on the day 
of his Coronation at Rome. By its pro- 
prietor, M. de Speyr-Passavant. Paris, Oc- 
tober, 1829; Fontaine, Rue Hautefeuille. 
8vo. No. XVI. 

Tuer monk Alcuin, when he was preceptor to 

Charlemagne and his sons, undertook the cor- 

rection of the numerous errors which, by the 

unskilfulness of copyists, had crept into various 
texts of the Bible. The work accomplished, 
he made a present of it to Charlemagne, on the 
day of his coronation, by the hands of his be- 
loved disciple Nathaniel. Amidst the troubles 
which succeeded the death of the great em- 
peror, this Bible became the property of the 
monas' of Prum, in Lorraine, and then 
that of the monastery of Montier-Grand-Val, 








near Basle. In 1793, on the dispersion of the 
Benedictines of Grand-Val, it fell into the 
hands of a Sieur Bennot, President of the 
Tribunal of Delemont, from whom M. de 
Passavant obtained it in 1822. It was then 
in a very bad state; but by great care M. de 
Passevant has restored it to its original splen. 
dour. The writing of this valuable monument 
of paleography is excessively neat and exact ; 
Greek letters are profusely mingled in it with 
Latin ; and the character is, besides, perfectly 
similar to that of the Code of the Canons, 
written in 787, by order of Bishop Rachion of 
Strasburg. The initial letters are ornamented 
with seals, and emblems of all kinds, in gold, 
silver, and colours. These illustrations are 
very inferior with respect to brilliance and 
colouring to those of the manuscripts and 
books of the church of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries; above all, they are not to 
be compared to the admirable missals of the 
court of Francis I., of which M. Renouard’s 
library probably contains the most curious spe. 
cimens. We will say as much of the four 
large miniatures which are in this Bible, and 
of which the drawing is without merit, the 
expression vacant, and the colouring remark- 
ably mediocre. But these defects area striking 
proof of the authenticity of Alcuin’s Bible; 
they betray the infancy of the art, and give, 
as it were, the date of the book. 

In the pamphlet which we are noticing will 
be found a crowd of attestations by the prin- 
cipal bibliographers of France, which establish 
the authenticity of the monument. We wil- 
lingly unite with judges so competent in such 
matters to entreat the French government not 
to let this grand memorial of one of the most 
wonderful periods of our history go out of the 
country ; and, in default of the government, 
it is at least desirable that the bibliographical 
societies of France or England should devote 
the produce of a subscription to the purchase 
of a book so valuable to art and erudition.— 
Revue Encyclopédique. 








The Private Devotions of Lancelot Andrews, 
Bishop of Winchester, &c. §c. Translated 
from the Greek and Latin, by the Rev. 
Peter Hall, B.A. London, W. Pickering. 

To go back for three centuries, even in forms 

of devotion, is a treat to the reader of modern 

works. This reprint of the celebrated Bishop 

Andrews is further remarkable for the learning 

of its pious author. 





Historical Sketches of the Native Irish, c+ 
By C. Anderson. 12mo. pp. 356. 

Aw enlarged second edition of this work con- 

tains a great deal of matter that may deserve 

consideration. The author argues for the dif- 

fusion of instruction in Ireland through the 

medium of the native dialect. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Mr. Farapay occupied the lecture-table on 
the first evening after the Easter recess, 
when he delivered an exceedingly interest- 
ing account of some experimental investiga- 
tions made by M. Huber, relative to the flow- 
ing of sand under pressure and other circum- 
stances. Before entering into M. Huber’s 
experiments, Mr. Faraday took a brief view of 
the ideas generally entertained regarding the 
two states of solidity and fluidity of sand, for 
the purpose of demonstrating to the audience 
that the phenomena to be shewn with sand, 
or other matter, divided into small particles, 
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presented singular ies, as well as differ- 
ences to these states). He then described 
generally the apparatus :—this consists of a 
reservoir for the sand, having apertures at the 
bottom and sides formed in metallic plates ;— 
these apertures can be varied in size at plea- 
sure:—the sand, it was observed, should be 
dry, well sifted ; neither dusty nor containing 
too large particles. The flow of sand through 
a constant aperture will be in proportion to 
the time only; differences of height or of 
pressure causing no variation whatever; in 
fact, the velocity is constant. The same is the 
case also with lateral apertures ; but here the 
thickness of the substance in which the aper- 
ture is cut has an influence, not on the con- 
stancy of flow, however, but on the quantity of 
matter which issues. The motion of the sand 
within the reservoir is beautifully proportionate 
in different parts to the position of those 
parts to the aperture. All these points were 
illustrated by numerous timed experiments. 
The force which is thus obtained by a fall of 
sand from an aperture, is unique in its kind, 
because of its independence of those causes of 
variation which affect other forces;—.it is 
neither altered by the varying gravity of the 
mass above, by the ontaile resistance of the 
atmosphere, nor by friction. Illustrations of 
the peculiar advantages of its constancy under 
these circumstances were drawn from the hop- 
per of the corn-mill, the hour-glass, &c. The 
flowing of sand upon a plane, or down the 
sides of heaps, was then considered; and the 
general result obtained by M. Huber, it ap- 
peared, was, that sand remains undisturbed at 
angles less than about 30 degrees with the 
horizontal plane, whereas at greater angles it 
tended to flow. Comparisons were then drawn 
between the pressure of sand and fluids in 
tubes and other vessels. In a siphon, fluid 
rises to an equal height in both limbs of the 
Instrument; but sand poured into one limb 
rises to no height in the other;—it cannot 
pass the bend. Hence it appears, that the 
sides of the tube essentially support the weight 
of the column of sand, and not the bottom :— 
this was further proved by having a tube open 
at bothends, and using a card asa bottom to it: 
when the tube was balanced in a perpendicular 
position, the card then held to the open bot- 
tom, and sand poured in, it was found that 
the tube became very heavy, and required 
weights to raise it from the card below, equal 
to the weight of all the sand within, except 
the little cone that stood upon the circular 
Space, equal to the diameter of the tube! On 
the other hand, on examining the tard bottom, 
it was found, that when a tube, nearly three 
feet long, was filled with sand, still the card, 
which closed the bottom, required no more 
counterpoising weight to hold it against the 
bottom than that equal to the before-mentioned 
small cone, not a fiftieth part of the weight of 
the sand in the tube. This led to another 
curious fact, namely, the extreme difficulty of 
pushing sand out of a tube. Let a tube, one 
inch in diameter, be filled with sand for five 
or six inches, or even less, and then being 
Placed horizontally, let an endeavour be made 
to push the sand through the tube by a rod of 
& diameter which would leave it quite free to 
move in the tube, had there been no obstruc- 
tlon—it will be found that the sand will not 
Stir; and the fact shews, in addition to the 
former, that the force is transferred to the 
sides of the tube, and not continued directly 

h the axis. The application of this fact 
to the Process of blasting rocks, and the use of 
sand in some countries superseding the dan- 


gerous mode of plugging the gunpowder with 
stony materials, was then happily pointed out. 
Finally, reference was made to the theory of 
these effects, and the analogy of the grains of 
sand to so many spheres: although the grains 
differ much in size and shape, yet from their 
multitude it would appear that these differ- 
ences compensate each other, and that the 
direction of the forces is nearly as if all the 
grains were spherical. 

On the library-table were placed a variety of 
interesting productions in literature and the 
arts: amongst them were two profiles of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence: the larger in bronze, by 
Bailey, was an exceedingly faithful and well- 
executed likeness of the late President of the 
Royal Academy. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR MAY. 


214 35 19™_ the Sun enters Gemini: its true 
place in the heavens is between the Hyades and 
Pleiades. 


Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


O Full Moon in Libra 

C Last Quarter in Capricornus - - 
@ New Moon in Taurus 

> First Quarter in Leo 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 


Jupiter in Sagittarius 

Mars in Capricornus 

Venus in Pisces 

Mercury in Taurus 

Saturn in Cancer 

224 — occultation of Aldebaran. The fol- 

lowing are the times of the occurrence of this 
phenomenon at five principal observatories :— 


Sidereal Time. Mean Solar Time. 
. . H 


.M 
7 
7 


7 Immersion. 

tee 47 Emersion. 
-- 6 57 Immersion. 
34 Emersion. 
54 Immersion. 
31 Emertsion. 
3 42 Immersion. 
7 13 Emersion. 

29 Immersion. 

8 Emersion. 

224 — Mercury at his greatest elongation, 
and visible as an evening star. 

16¢ — Venus at her greatest elongation, and 
visible as a morning star. 

8‘ Mars in quadrature. 114 16% ~in 
conjunction with y Capricorni: 144 115—with 
3 Capricorni. 

The Asteroids.—134 — Pallas half a degree 
south of w Bowtis; Juno two degrees south of 
a Aquarii; and Vesta equally distant from four 
small stars (27, 29, 30, and 33) in Pisces. 
184 —. Ceres about 40’ to the north of « Vir- 
ginis. 

54 — Jupiter stationary. 164 — in conjunc- 
tion with 50 Sagittarii, difference of latitude 13’. 


Eclipses of the Satellites. 
D. 


Greenwich -- 

Bedford ---- 10 i 
1 

Edinburgh -- 


ll 
10 56 
ll 


7 
6 
7 
6 


First Satellite, immersion -- 21 14 2 33 
Third Satellite 7 13 42 53 
24 2h 30™—Saturn in quadrature. 
15¢ — Uranus stationary near 9 Capricorni. 
Deptford. J.T.B 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

THE President in the chair. A paper by J. 
W. Lubbock, Esq., was read, “ on the varia- 
tions of the elliptic constants.” Captain Bauza, 
hydrographer to the Spanish Government, 
presented a chart of the Gulf of Mexico; 
M. Jomard his remarks on Caillié’s Voyage ; 
M. Morin four Nos. of a new periodical, con- 
taining meteorological correspondence; M. 
Bruguiére his Orography of Europe; and Mr. 
Bell his new work on the nervous system. 








At a recent sitting, a paper was read, entitled 
a *‘ statement of the principal circumstances re- 
specting the united Siamese Twins, now exhi- 
biting in London,” by George Buckley Bolton, 
esq. member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
communicated by Dr. Roget ; of which we give 
the following comprehensive abstract. 

The twin brothers, of whom an account is 
given in this paper, were born of Chinese 
parents, in 1811, at a small village in Siam, 
distant about sixty miles from Bankok, the 
capital of the kingdom. When the intelligence 
of their birth reached the ears of the King 
of Siam, he gave orders that they should be 
destroyed, as portending evil to his government ; 
but he changed his intention, and suffered 
them to live, on being assured that they were 
harmless, and would be capable of supporting 
themselves by their own labour. About six 
years ago, Mr. Robert Hunter, a British mer- 
chant resident at Siam, saw them for the first 
time in a fishing-boat on the river, in the dusk 
of the evening, and mistook them for some 
strange animal. It was only in the spring of 
last year that permission could be obtained 
from the Siamese government to bring them to 
England. They were taken to Boston in the 
United States, where they landed in August 
last, and six weeks afterwards embarked for 
England, and arrived in London in November. 

They are both of the same height, namely, 
five feet two inches ; and their united weight 
is 180lbs. They have not the broad and flat 
forehead so characteristic of the Chinese race ; 
but they resemble the lower class of the people 
of Canton in the colour of their skins and the 
form of their features. Their bodies and limbs 
are well made. The band of union is formed 
by the prolongation and junction of the ensiform 
cartilages of each, which meet in the middle 
of the upper part of the band, and form mov. 
able joints with each other, connected by liga- 
mentous structures. Underneath the cartilages 
there appear to be large hernial sacs opening 
into each abdomen; into which, on coughing, 
portions of the intestine are propelled as far as 
the middle of the band; though, in ordinary 
circumstances, these hernizw are not apparent. 
The entire band is covered with common in- 
tegument ; and when the boys face each other, 
its length at the apex is one inch and three 
quarters, and at the lower edge not quite three 
inches. Its breadth from above downwards is 
four inches, and its greatest thickness nearly 
two inches. In the centre of the lower edge 
there is a cicatrix of a single navel. It pos- 
sesses little sensibility, and is of great strength ; 
for upon a rope being fastened to it, the twins 
may be pulled along without occasioning pain ; 
and when one of them is lifted from the ground, 
the other will hang by the band alone, without 
sensible inconvenience. For the space of about 
half an inch from the medial line of the band, 
the sensibility of the skin appears to be common 
to both. The following experiment was tried 
upon them by Dr. Roget. A silver tea-spoon 
being placed on the tongue of one of the twins, 
and a disk of zinc on the tongue of the other, 
the moment the two metals were brought into 
contact, both the boys exclaimed “ sowr, sour :”” 
thus proving that the galvanic influence passed 
from the one to the other through the con- 
necting band. Another simple but clever ex- 
periment (which we need not detail, as all 
philosophical inquiries are not fit for publica. 
tion) proved that the sanguineous inter-com- 
munion was not common to the two. 

Their strength and activity are very re- 
markable. They can throw down with perfect 





ease a powerful man. They run with great 
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swiftness, bend their bodies in all directions, 
and in their sports often tumble head over 
heels without the least difficulty or incon. 
venience. In all the bodily actions in which 
the concurrence of both is required, such as 
running, jumping, playing at battledoor and 
shuttlecock, they exhibit a wonderful consent, 
or agreement, without the appearance of any 
previous communication of their intentions. 
The intellectual powers of each are nearly 
equal; and they have both attained the same 
degree of proficiency in the games of chess, 
draughts, and whist. They both possess great 
powers of imitation. In their respective phy- 
sical constitutions, however, several differences 
are observable. Chang, as the boy on. the left 
is named, has more vigorous health, and greater 
regularity of functions, than his brother, whose 
name is Eng. In general they take their meals, 
and obey the calls of nature, at the same time. 
The author details the circumstances of a catar- 
rhal complaint which attacked both of them in 
December last, the symptoms and progress of 
which were similar in each; and from which 
they both recovered in the same manner and 
at the same time. In their healthy state 
their pulses are generally alike, and are easily 
excited; but that of the one may be acce- 
lerated, while that of his brother continues 
calm. 

In their habits they are very cleanly and 
delicate: in their dispositions affectionate and 
grateful for every kindness shewn to them. 
There exists between them the most perfect 
harmony. They always fall asleep at the same 
moment; and it is impossible to wake the one 
without also waking the other. The author 
adverts in the course of the paper to the 
question, whether they were the produce of a 
single or double ovum, and also to the pos- 
sibility at some future time of effecting their 
separation with safety to themselves; and he 
concludes, by bearing testimony to the uniformly 
kind treatment they have received from Cap. 
tain Coffin, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Hall, who 
have evinced on all occasions the greatest 
anxiety for their welfare and happiness; and 
to the liberal manner in which they have 
always afforded access to men of science, for 
promoting any object of philosophical inquiry.* 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Hvupson Gurney, Esq. V.P. in the chair.— 
A paper, from the British Museum, was partly 
read, being a work on the history of Ireland, 
called the Anatomy of Ireland, addressed to 
King James, in 1615, by Barnaby Rich, in the 
form of a dialogue. It appears an ex-parte 
statement by a stanch Protestant, describing 
the Irish as savage and uncivilised, and too 
stubborn to take any example or copy from 
the English ; that they were buried in Papism, 
and magistrates could not be got to administer 
justice towards the Protestants, nor juries to 
decide against the Papists; that the clergy 
had been assaulted and prevented from per- 
forming the service at funerals; and that the 
country was become a refuge for lawless and 
abandoned characters from England, Spain, 
and other countries. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


THE general annual meeting on Thursday was 
numerously attended; the rooms being filled 
by eminent and literary men. The Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, the president, read a 


* Mr. Bolton’s 
these twins, oes — 
much professi skill, but a vi 

of humanity. hoeed 


opinions on the possibility of separatin; 
= means of 80, lay ~y an 
ic sense 





learned and extremely interesting address, of 
which we shall give an epitome in our next ; 
and afterwards presented the two royal medals 
of the year to Mr. Washington Irving and Mr. 
Hallam. Both gentlemen returned thanks for 
the honour; and Mr. Irving expressed his 
satisfaction that a compliment of this kind 
should be paid to his native country, rather 
than to any claim which he could prefer to 
the distinction. Mr. Cattermole, the secretary, 
read the proceedings of the Society during the 
year, which were of a very gratifying descrip- 
tion. The meeting then proceeded to the 
election of president, council, &c., for the en- 
suing year, when the following were elected :— 

President.—The Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

Vice-Presidents.—The Duke of Rutland, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, Lord 
Bexley, the Earl of Carlisle, the ht Hon. Charles 
Yorke, the Hon. George Agar Ellis, Colonel Fitzclarence, 
= pr D. Richards, p.p., *Charles Baring Wall, 

Sq. M.P. 

Count -— * The Earl of Clarendon, *Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps, Bart., The Rev. H. H. Baber, John Caley, Esq., 
The Rev. R. Cattermole, *the Rev. H. Clissold, *the 
Rev. G. tg D.D., *W. R. Hamilton, Esq., A- E. 
Impey, Esq., W- Jacob, Esg., W. Jerdan, Esq., W. 
M. Leake, Esq., L. H. Petit, Esq., M.P., D. Pollock, 
Esq., W. Tooke, Esq., * P. Vere, Esq. 

Treagurer.—A. E. Impey, . 

Auditors.— * W. Sotheby, Le 7 * R. Lemon, Esq. 

Librarian —The Rev. H. H. Baber. 

Secretary.—The Rev. R. Cattermole. 

Foreign Secretary.—The Rev. H. A. Delafite. 

Accountant and Collector.—Mr. T. Paull. 

Those marked with stars are newly elected, 
in the room of officers, &c., who go out by 
rotation, viz. :— 

The Earl of Clare, V.P., the Bishop of Ely, Lord 
Farnb gh, R. Blanshard, Esq., Prince Hoare, Esq., 
Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., and W. Sotheby, Esq., Council ; 
L. A. Dela Chaumette and F. Madden, Esqs., Auditors. 

All the others were re-elected. 

The Bishop of Bristol paid an elegant and 
appropriate tribute to the learning and virtues 
of the chairman, to whom the thanks of the 
Society were voted, on his lordship’s motion. 











PINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
Ir is little more than half a century since the 
study and practice of water-colour painting 
were first cultivated in this country, and yet 
its improvement in that period has placed it 
in the highest ranks of art. In depth of tone, 
brilliancy of colour, and spirit of execution, 
the water-colour! paintings of the present day 
are fully equal to the most splendid and power- 
ful paintings in oil. Those who remember the 
early character of water-colour drawings well 
know that it was in few instances that they 
went beyond a slight wash over a pencil or 
penned outline. Many of the drawings of 
Cipriani, West, and Angelica Kauffman, were 
so little ** made out,” that the skill of a Bar- 
tolozzi alone could impart to the engravings 
from them the correctness, force, and beauty 
of finished works. In landscape, however, even 
in those more remote days, a more solid foun- 
dation began to be laid, as may be seen in the 
productions of Paul Sandby, M. A. Rooker, 
Byrne, Smith, and others. We have indulged 
in this slight retrospect, as shewing the growth 
of an art so entirely peculiar to England. If 
it did not spring forth at once, like Minerva 
from the head of Jove, it has attained perfec- 
tion in a much shorter time than could possibly 
have been anticipated ; and such have heen the 
talents displayed and the exertions made by its 
present professors, that their annual exhibition 
possesses an interest with the public which 
perhaps renders it more secure of encourage- 
ment than any other of a less select nature. 


striking performances in the collection of the 
present year. 

No. 4. “ ——— Comrades free, 

Carousing after victory.” 
G. Cattermole. 

This exceedingly clever performance, with 
others in which Mr. Cattermole has let a 
little more light into his subject, is a fair illus. 
tration of what we have alluded to in our 
remarks on what may be called “ the old style.” 
In the production under our notice there is 
much—perhaps too much—left to the imagina- 
tion of the spectator. Some artists are ultra 
in the brilliancy of their tones, Mr. Cattermole 
is equally ultra in the obscurity of his. He 
possesses, however, an originality of conception 
and a power of execution, which, in the esti- 
mation of every real judge and lover of art, 
must give his daring sketches an incalculable 
preference to more laboured works which are 
destitute of those high qualities. 

No. 22. View of Lincoln, from the Brayford. 
P. De Wint.—Cities, like countenances, have 


.| their favourable and unfavourable aspects, and 


their favourable and unfavourable lights; and 
as much judgment and taste in selection are 
requisite with reference to representations of 
the one, as with.reference to representations of 
the other. In the instance before us, Mr. De 
Wint has been eminently successful in his 
choice. It is one of the most charming draw- 
ings that we have ever beheld, even from his 
masterly pencil. The rich variety in all the 
forms, whether of buildings, vessels, or other 
accessories, the depth and beauty of all the 
tones, and more especially the liquid trans. 
parency and flatness of the water, are incapable 
of being surpassed. 

No. 73. A Domestic Scene. Miss E. Sharpe. 
—There has been such a demand for beauty 
in the graphic embellishments of the Annuals, 
and other recent publications of a similar na- 
ture, that we are not at all surprised at the 
supply brought by a lady of Miss E. Sharpe's 
powers into the market of art. We have here 
a lovely wife, a handsome husband, a well- 
looking grandmamma, pretty children, and the 
sweetest of all possible infants; and this re- 
dundance we are perversely inclined to con- 
sider as the only fault in the picture, which, 
in point of composition, brilliancy of colour, 
and careful, yet spirited, execution, is a most 
splendid performance. 

No. 88. Durham. G.F. Robson. — If Mr. 
Robson is not weary of painting these grand 
and interesting views of Durham, neither are 
we weary of admiring them. The present, in 
execution, as well as in every other quality of 
art, is one of the finest that we have seen. 

No. 95. “ Piscator. * Look you now, you 
see him plain; I told you what he was ; bring 
hither the landing-net ; and now, sir, he is 
your own, and, believe me, a good one ; siateen 
inches long, I warrant him.’” J. F. Lewis. 
—It would certainly have done Izaak Walton's 
heart good to have beheld so spirited an illus- 
tration of his favourite amusement. Mr. Lewis 
has well “ suited the action to the word.” Both 
the figures and the scenery are in the best style 
of art. 

No. 103. The Squire. J. F. Lewis.— 
This, which is placed as a pendant to the last- 
mentioned work, is scarcely less attractive In 
character and execution. The former is action; 
the present is repose. The sports of the day 
over, the squire and his dogs are tasting the 
enjoyment which results from warmth, rest, 
and good cheer. Although every object 1s re- 
presented with great truth and vigour, we 





We proceed briefly to notice some of the most 


think that the relief is effected too much by 
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colour alone, and not sufficiently by light and 


shade. 

No. 118. The Rival Guesis. G. Catter- 
mole. — We correct the catalogue, which has 
it “Rural Guests.” Any thing less rural 
could scarcely be conceived. The subject is 
one of high romantic and chivalrous character. 
There is the same mysterious light, or rather 
obscurity, that pervades No. 4, although not in 
the same degree; and there is also abundant 
matter for the imagination to speculate upon. 

No. 127. Girl with a Guitar. Miss L. 
Sharpe. — This is really what our friends of 
the Emerald Isle would call ‘‘ a highly talented 
family.” It is to such performances as the 
present, and as No. 73, that the Society owes 
its right to assume the title of ‘* Painters in 
Water -Colours.” Well, indeed, may such 
powerful and highly-finished works be called 
“ paintings.” Still, however, we are so fasti- 
dious as to think that Miss L. Sharpe, as well 
as Miss E. Sharpe, is too fond of prettiness to 
be quite natural. 

No. 158. Loch Lomond, from the point of 
Farkin, West Highlands: a Rainy Day. 
Copley Fielding. — The admirable effect pro- 
duced in this beautiful work, as well as in 
No. 64, A Gale coming on at Sea, by the 
same able hand, is accomplished by a mastery 
over means which long practice alone can give. 
In the deep-toned clouds of Mr. Fielding’s 
productions of this description, there is a flat, 
solid, intensity of gloom which we have never 
seen equalled by any other artist, either in oil 
or in water-colours. 

No. 159. Evening. G. Barret. — The 
poetry of art pervades this noble composition, 
and entitles it, in all its bearings, to rank in 
the highest class of landscape-painting. Such 
exhibitions of talent make us pause and ask, 
“Can art be carried further ?” 

No. 164. Interior of Fielding’s House, at 
West Stour, Dorset. G. Cattermole. — We 
hold ourselves, as it were, personally obliged, 
when relics such as these are snatched from 
the fangs of Time, The sight of them calls 
up early and delightful associations. Whatever 
18 connected with the author of Tom Jones 
cannot fail to be interesting and valuable in 
the eyes of all who are sensible of the merits 
of that most vigorous and characteristic, though 
Occasionally licentious, work. 

(To be continued.) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Deserter. Painted by R. Farrier, and 
drawn on stone by T, Fairland. 

Mr. Farrtanp has been very successful in 
transferring to stone the humour of the original 
picture. His lithographic chalk is handled 
with great freedom and looseness; and the 
print which he has now produced is an excel- 
lent companion to his former one, of the same 
size, from Mr. Farrier’s Who'll serve the 
King 2 
Illustrations of the Exodus, from Drawings 

en on ithe spot, during a Journey in 

Arabic Petrea. Colburn and Bentley. 
TuEse Illustrations have been very ably trans- 
ferred to stone by Mr. Harding, from drawings 
by Mr. Newnham, the companion of the la- 
mented Webster, to whom the fatigues of the 
Journey from Cairo to Mount Sinai, and the 
pestilential and furnace-like winds of the 
desert, proved fatal, and who expired at Cairo 
on the Ist of August 1828, two days after his 
return, * Few places,” justly observes Mr. 
Newnham, in his prefatory remarks to the 


Work, “possess greater interest, whether his-| 





torically or religiously considered, than the 
site occupied by the mountains of Sinai and 
Horeb. These names are inseparably associa- 
ted with events which, above all others, have 
influenced the moral condition of man; and in 
no age or country can they be indifferent to 
the enlightened and liberal mind.” It is 
impossible, indeed, to contemplate these highly 
characteristic views without deep and awful 
interest. They are six in number, viz., 
* Mount Horeb,’’? ** The Convent at Mount 
Sinai,” ‘‘The Chapel over Elijah’s Cave,” 
“The Summit of Mount Sinai,” “* The Rock 
in Rephidim,” and ‘‘ Mount Sinai.” Each 
view is accompanied by a brief typographical 
description, and by the passages from the 
Scriptures which it is intended to illustrate ; 
and there is an appendix to the publication, 
containing, among other matters, a sketch of 
Arab history. 


Scenery, Costumes, and Architecture, chiefly on 
the Western Side of India. _ By Captain 
Robert Melville Grindlay, member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, &c. Part VI. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

WE have already spoken of this interesting 

publication with the high praise that it de- 

serves; and the present, which is the con- 
cluding Part, fully sustains the character of its 
earlier portions. The plates are singularly 
beautiful: they are engraved and tinted witha 
richness and a delicacy which are very rare, 
and which give them the appearance and value 
of drawings. The “View of Sassoor in the 

Deccan,” and the “ Porch of a Hindoo Temple, 

with other Hindoo and Mahometan Buildings,” 

are pre-eminent in this respect. Both the 

Asiatic and the European world are greatly 

indebted to Captain Grindlay for the manner 

in which he has carried on and completed his 
splendid work. 


Her Royal Highness Augusta Wilhelmina 
Louisa, Duchess of Cambridge. Engraved 
by Say, from a miniature by A. E. Chalon, 
R.A. Whittaker and Co., and Sams. 

Somewnat formal; but, as«a print, very 

carefully and beautifully executed. It forms 

the embellishment of the sixty-seventh Number 
of La Belle Assemblée. 


The National Portrait Gallery. No. XIII. 
Fisher and Son. 
Tuts No. contains portraits and memoirs of 
Mr. Canning, Davies Gilbert, Esq., and Lord 
Whitworth. The first supplies some interest- 
ing particulars and original anecdotes of the late 
lamented premier; and the publishers have 
liberally allotted more space to this single 
sketch than their design promised for the 
whole three given in each No. The portraits 
are among the best which have yet adorned 
this rapidly rising publication. 


Picturesque Views on the River Clyde. En- 
graved by Joseph Swan, from drawings by 
J. Fleming ; with historical and descriptive 
Illustrations by J. M. Leighton. Parts 
XIII. and XIV. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

TueEse Parts complete Mr. Swan’s clever and 

interesting publication, which comprehends 

upwards of forty-two plates ; by far the greater 
number of them of high picturesque beauty, 
and all of them accompanied by descriptions 
written with great neatness, and containing 
much curious and valuable information. To 
those who have never visited the banks of the 

Clyde, this work will afford very pleasing and 

satisfactory evidence of the justice of the 


epigraph which is prefixed to it from Cyril 
Thornton: 

‘*T had never seen before, and I have never 
seen since, any river, which for natural beauty 
can stand in competition with the Clyde. Never 
did stream glide more gracefully to the ocean 
through a fairer region.” 


TRICKS OF PICTURE-DEALERS.* 

To the Editor, §c. 
Sir,—Knowing the respectability. and inde- 
pendence of your Journal, I am induced to 
address to you the following remarks :— 

There is a cunning amongst dealers in the 
fine arts, which requires to be closely watched, 
and occasionally exposed; or aspirants to fame 
will be plundered of their due reward, and 
men of established reputations defamed, to put 
money into the pockets of the artful instead of 
the artist. 

It too generally happens that young artists, 
however promising their talents, are a little 
cramped in their-finances. The temptation of 
ready cash is almost irresistible, and to obtain 
it, they will sacrifice much of the value of their 
productions. The dealer knows this, and pro. 
fits by it. But the evil does not end here, as, 
I think, may be remarked now and then at the 
exhibition of water-coloured paintings. Let 
any one observe, at its first opening, how many 
clever pictures are already ticketed as sold. 
This attracts a more particular attention. to 
their merits; and the dealers, who will be 
generally found to be the purchasers, well 
know the effect of such early sales in enhan- 
cing the future price of the pictures. 

The difficulty of getting these productions 
especially noticed and praised in some papers, 
is not great; and, indeed, their rapid sale is 
not unfrequently the best clue to their merits, 
which many of the arbitri elegantiarum possess. 

Did the matter rest here, the harm might 
not be great; since the artist, though badly 
paid, is somewhat remunerated by increase of 
notoriety. But the evil lies deeper; for, it 
will be often seen, that in the paper where these 
purchased pictures are lauded to the skies, the 
works of established artists are abused with 
the most unsparing acrimony; and this, I 
apprehend, does not always happen through- 
chance or refined critical judgment, but be- 
cause men of established reputation are not 
quite so convertible to speculative purposes as 
those who are striving to obtain it. Thus, 
the due reward of the one, and the fame of 
the other, are both sacrificed to the interest of 
the trader. 

No sooner, however, does the ill-paid artist 
attempt to raise the price of his works in pro- 
portion to his acknowledged merits, than he 
also, in his turn, is subjected to the lash of cri- 
ticism, and some other practitioner is forced 
into notice to supply his place. 

I am desirous to call the attention of the 
public to this ingenious system, now that the 
exhibition is opened; for I think it but fair, 
both to the artists and patrons of the art, that 
this institution should not be converted into a 
show-shop for picture-dealers. 

Aw OLD AMATEUR. 

Westmoreland Street, April 26. 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
Tuts day week the annual dinner of this truly 
excellent Society was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, where a very numerous and respect- 
able company partook of Mr. Cuff’s good 


* We print this as received, though from an anony- 





mous correspondent: if such evils as are pointed at exist, 
it would be well to reform them altogether.«—Zd, L, G. 
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cheer. The Earl of Aberdeen intended to 
have filled the chair; but being called from 
town unexpectedly, the duties of chairman 
devolved on Lord Grantham ; and verily they 
could not have fallen into better hands than 
into those of a nobleman distinguished by his 
zeal for the interests of the arts in general, and 
who has ever shewn himself the devoted friend 
and liberal supporter of this Institution for the 
relief of aged, less fortunate, or less gifted 
artists. The evening was agreeably diversified 
by speeches from the Hon. Chairman, Sir T. 
Dyke Acland, Mr. Shee, Mr. Phillips, Mr. 
Robertson, &c. &c.—by the toasts usual on such 
occasions—and by the delightful singing of 
Broadhurst, assisted by his musical brethren. 
—It was remarked by one gentleman, in his 
speech, that the arts have already made such 
progress in Britain, that the artists of Rome 
now copy from us, instead of the artists of 
England copying from those of Rome, as was 
formerly the case. This is exceedingly fiat- 
tering to the artists of this country, and very 
ifying in a national point of view.—The 
new subscribers and donations amounted 
to between 6 and 700/. 


POETRY. 
SONGS FROM PAUL CLIFFORD. 


Long Ned’s Song. 
On, if my hands adhere to cash, 
My gloves at least are clean, 
And rarely have the gentry flash 
In sprucer clothes been seen. 


Sweet Public! since your coffers must 
Afford our wants relief, 

Oh! soothes it not to yield the dust 
To such a charming thief ? 


I never robbed a single coach 
But with a lover’s air ; 
» Amd though you might my course reproach, 
You never could my hair. 


John Bull, who loves a harmless joke, 
Is apt at me to grin, 

But why be cross with laughing folk, 
Unless they laugh and win ? 


John Bull has money in his box; 
And though his wit’s divine, 

Yet let me laugh at Johnny’s locks — 
And John may laugh at mine! 


Old Bags’s Song. 
Are the days then gone, when on Houn- 
slow Heath 
We flash’d our nags ? 
When the stoutest bosoms quail’d beneath 
The voice of Bags ? 
Ne’er was my work half undone, lest 
I should be nabb’d : 
Slow was old Bags, but he never ceas’d 
Till the whole was grabb’d. 


Chorus. 
*Till the'whole was grabb’d. 


When the slow coach paus’d--and the 


gemmen storm’d, 
2 bore the brunt — 


[form’d 

And the only sound which my grave lips 
Was “ blunt”—-still ** blunt !” 

Oh! those jovial days are ne’er forgot !|— 
But the tape lags— 

When I be’s dead, you’ll drink one pot 


To poor old Bags ! 


Chorus. 
To poor old Bags! 





The Robber’s Grand Toast. 


A tumbler of blue ruin, fill, fill for me! 
Red tape those as likes it may drain ; 

But whatever the lush, it a bumper must be, 
If we ne’er drinks a bumper again ! 

Now—now in the crib, where a ruffer may lie, 
Without fear that the ¢raps should distress 


2 
With a drop in the mouth, anda drop in theeye, 
Here’s to Gentleman George—God bless him ! 
God bless him—God bless him ! 
Here’s to Gentleman George—God bless him! 


*Mong the pals of the prince, [have heard it ’s 
Before they have tippled enough, _[the go, 

To smarten their punch with the best curagoa, 
More conish to render the stuff ! 

I boast not such lush !—but whoever his glass 
Does not like—I°ll be damn’d if I presshim ! 

Upstanding,my kiddies—round,round let it pass! 
Here’s to Gentleman George—God bless him! 

God bless him—God bless him ! 
Here’s to Gentleman George—God bless him ! 


See —see —the fine fellow grows weak on the 
Assist him, ye rascals, to stand! [stumps, 
Why, ye stir not a peg !—Are you all in the 
dumps ?— 
Fighting Attie, go, lend him a hand ! 

(The robbers crowd around Gentleman George, each, under 
pretence of supporting him, pulling him first one way 
and then another.) 

Come, lean upon me—at your service I am! 
Get away from his elbow, you whelp !—him 
You'll only upset !—them ’ere fellows but sham ! 
Here’s to Gentleman George—God helphim! 
God help him—God help him !— 
Here’s to Gentleman George—God help him ! 


Stanzas. 


When I leave thee, oh! ask not the world 
what that heart 
Which adores thee, to others may be! 
I know that I sin when from thee I depart, 
But my guilt shall noé light upon thee! 


My life is a river which glasses a ray 
That hath deign’d to descend from above ; 
Whatever the-banks that o’ershadow its way, 
It mirrors the light of thy love. 
Though the waves may run high when thenight- 
wind awakes, 
And hurries the stream to its fall ; 
Though brokenand wild be the billowsit makes, 
Thine image still trembles on all ! 








DRAMA. 

KING’S THEATRE. 
On Thursday night Madame Malibran made 
her first appearance this season, in Rossini’s 
Cenerentola ; but why selected, we cannot 
guess ; for, independently of the opera being 
the stalest of the stale, there is nothing so 
peculiarly striking, either in her singing or 
acting in the part of the heroine, to justify her 
choice. 

In some of our criticisms, last season, we 
took occasion to deprecate Madame M.’s pre- 
dilection for meretricious ornament, and to 
point out to her the mischief likely to result to 
her voice by indulging in those flights of fancy. 
Sorry are we to say, the report of our Parisian 
correspondent is bat too true;—the whole 
timbre of Madame M.’s voice is considerably 
deteriorated since her appearance last season. 
She was, however, most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

We hear that La Blache is hourly expected, 
and will make his débu¢ in Cimarosa’s opera of 
Il Matrimonio Segreto. LaPorte has proceeded 
to Paris to ¢ for dancers. 





‘COVENT GARDEN. 
At this theatre the great novelty “has been 
Miss F. Kemble as Jsadella, in the Fatal .Mar- 
riage, acted for the benefit of her much-re. 
spected and popular father. The house was 
full; and the applause so great, as to en. 
courage the repetition of the part thrice a week, 


ADELPHI. 

Tuts theatre of everlasting drollery, fun, and 
amusement, was re-opened on Monday by Mr. 
Mathews, with an entertainment called the 
Comic Annual, and equal to the best of his 
preceding solitary performances to crowded 
houses. Some of the jokes and puns are old— 
could they be all new in such a production ?—but 
they are rendered better than new by the 
talents of the actor. And then the assumption 
of character: the making of fifty individuals 
out of the one individual Charles Mathews; 
why it is as wonderful as it is laughable,—or 
touching, for in some of his light strokes the 
pathos of Mathews is irresistible. But we 
have not room now for details; and can only 
say, that the humour, the transitions, the per- 
sonations, and the talents, in this piece, are 
admirable matters on which to waste a most 
pleasant evening. 








VARIETIES. 

Marble.—Some splendid columns of indi- 
genous marble have lately arrived at Paris, 
and have been deposited in the Louvre. Thy 
are intended as a present to the King of 
France. The quarries from which they have 
been brought are situated at Tholouet, near 

ix. 

Novelties. —At this season ef the year we 
are oppressed with the multitude of novelties 
to be perused, seen, heard, considered, and 
reported. Signor Pistrucci’s improvising at 
the King’s Theatre on Wednesday was an 
admirable treat; and displayed prodigious 
readiness and facility. The performance of 
Agamennone was also delightful to the Italian 
scholar. The Haytorian Museum, in the 
Strand, is a rich exhibition of minerals be- 
longing to Devon; and also of some fine 
specimens - of shells. The National Repo- 
sitory at Charing Cross invites attention from 
the many objects of curiosity and utility 
which it contains. Mr. Hessey, in Regent 
Street, amazes us with a strange Hindoo idol. 
Hummel’s Concert was a great attraction. 
And to these we shall now have the Royal 
Academy constantly, and the exhibition of 
Sir T. Lawrence’s pictures at the British 
Gallery. ite 

Palladium, &c.—At a late sitting of the 
Paris Royal Academy of Sciences, M. Arago 
presented some grains of the palladium, col- 
lected in its native state by M. Humboldt in 
the mines of the Oural mountains. Several 
naturalists are stated to have previously found 
this metal in its pure state, but no specimen 
had been presented to the Academy. At this 
sitting M. Blumenbach was elected a member, 
in the room of Dr. Thomas Young, deceased. 
An interesting discussion ensued relative to 
the late work of M. Caillié on Africa. M. 
Coquebut, after commenting on the import- 
ance of the information communicated by M. 
Caillié relative to Timbuctoo, spoke with great 
vehemence in censure of an article in the 
Quarterly Review, throwing doubts on the 
assertions of M. Caillié as to his having visited 
Timbuctoo. There is also a long article in the 
Moniteur, vindicating Caillié from the imputa- 
tions of the Quarterly Reviewer; and t 
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resenting the criticism as a piece of national 
illiberality.—Ed. L. G. 

Agriculture.—The Paris Central Society of 
Agriculture, at its last sitting, awarded the 
following prizes: — 2000 francs to Messrs. 
Flackat and’ Mulot, for their process of boring 
for Artesian wells. Another, for the same ob- 
ject, to Messrs. Fraisse and Poitevin; and also 
a gold medal to M. Favel. 1000 francs to 
M. Payen for a memoir on the use which may 
be made of the carcasses of domestic animals 
when dead; and other prizes, of small amounts, 
on different subjects, making altogether 7000 
francs. Several gold and silver medals were 
also presented. The prizes of next year are to 
be, first, 1500 francs for the best treatise on 
the use which may be made of the dead bodies 
of domestic animals: 1500 francs for the best 
treatise on the blindness of horses: 3500 francs 
for the best model of a threshing and win- 
nowing machine: 3000 francs for the best 
treatise on the mode of boring for water: 1000 
francs for the best treatise on the culture of 
the pink poppy. Three prizes are also an- 
nounced for 1834. 

Insanity.—It appears from an official report 
relative to the inmates of Charenton, near 
Paris, that the months during which there is 
the greatest number of patients in that esta- 
blishment, are June, July, and August, and 
the least, January, May, and November. The 
age at which this malady most frequently ma- 
nifests itself, is from thirty to thirty-five. More 
than half of the inmates are unmarried, and the 
majority are females. There are usually few 
married men or widowers. 

Fish.—In a memoir recently read to the 
French Academy by M. Boabée, the author 
maintains the opinion that all the fish at pre- 
sent existing in fresh water had a marine 
origin. 

Artesian Wells.—The Paris Globe informs 
us, that an English company has received 
authority to introduce into France, by Havre, 
all the instruments necessary for the construc- 
tion of Artesian wells in different parts of 
France. 

China.—The learned orientalist Neumann, 
one of the professors at the University of Mu- 
nich, and the author of the Lives of the Arme- 
nian Philosophers, is about to proceed to 
China, for the purpose of studying the lan- 
guage and literature of the country. It is 
remarkable that he is the first learned Euro- 
pean who has visited China for a purely lite- 
rary purpose. The Royal Academy of Berlin 
has placed at his disposal 1,500 thalers, for the 
purchase of Chinese books. 

The French Consul at Florence has taken 
great offence at a piece which has been recentl 
acted at the theatre of that city, and in which 
there occur some observations not very flatter- 
ing to the French nation. No attention, how- 
ever, was paid to his complaints, and the dis- 
appointed consul immediately sent a formal 
remonstrance to the government on the insult 
offered to the country of which he is the re- 
presentative. 

Congreve Rockets.—Some experiments were 
recently made at Toulon, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the power of the Congreve rocket. 
Out of seven which were fired, two exceeded, 
by about 250 toises, the range of a 36-pounder, 
and two others burst before they had reached 
half their distance. ‘The experiments, on the 
whole, were considered satisfactory, as the 
demonstrated that about half the number of 
rockets discharged will be effective. 

Elementary Instruction. — An. interesting 
meeting of the Society for promoting Element- 





ary Instruction took place in Paris a few days 
ago. It appeared from the report then read, 
that the Society supports three schools for 
mutual instruction in Paris, and that it ex- 
pects to open a fourth within the year. It has 
also sent pecuniary assistance to schools in 
several of the departments. There are about 
2000 subscribers to this Society. The Bank 
of France has given 30,000 francs towards it, 
and the Minister of Public Instruction has 
also given to the same amount. A prize is 
offered by the Society for the best work on the 
liberty of instruction. 

Statistics. — The sixth monthly meeting of 
the Société de Statistique Universelle was held 
last week at Paris. Prince Leopold was to 
have been there, but having been prevented 
by indisposition, sent a letter of excuse. 
Several statistical works were presented, and 
the names of new candidates for admission 
were given. An interesting report was read, 
from which it appears that the Society now 
consists of 517 members, among whom are 
several princes, ministers of state, peers of 
France, and other distinguished personages. 
At this meeting it was proposed, and unani- 
mously agreed to, that, at the end of 1832, 
three prizes of 3000, 2000, and 1000 francs 
should be awarded to the authors of memoirs 
on statistics, the best calculated to further the 
views of the Society. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XVIII. May 1.] 
The success of our Popular Libraries, Cyclopedias, 

&c. &c., seems to have stim Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley to enter that field with great force and spirit. 
They announce, we perceive (in addition to the Classics, 
already in the course of publication), the Library of Ge- 
neral Knowledge, conducted by Mr. Gleig; an edition of 
the Standard Novelists, uniform with the Waverley No- 
vels; the Library of Modern Travels, Voyages, and Dis- 
coveries; and, though last, not likely to be the least 
useful, a Juvenile Library, add: to the youth of 
both sexes. — Mr. Madden, the traveller in Turkey, is 
res an eastern tale, in the manner of Anastasius. 
—Messrs. Black, Young, and Young, the publishers of 
Dr. Webster’s Dictionary of the English Language, an- 
nounce their intention to publish the Introduction to the 
work in a separate form. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. VI. Roscoe’s Bri- 
tish Lawyers, foolscap, 6s. bds.—Hall’s General Atlas, 
81. 188. 6d.; canvass, 9/. 9s.; hf.-bd. russia, full size, 100. ; 
India proofs, 14/. 5s. hf.-bd. russia,—Gamboa’s Mining 
Ordinances of Spain, by Heathfield, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
2/. bds.—Hampson on Trustees, 2d edition, 8vo. 16s. bds. 
— McCulloch on Political Economy, 2d edition, 8vo. 
16s. bds.—Dickson’s Law of Wills, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 
Jennings on To , 12mo. 4s. 6d.; coloured, 5s. 6d. 
bds.—Niebuhr on the ee ye’ of Herodotus, 8vo. 6s. 
bds.—Mosely on Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics, 8vo. 
2s. bds.—Burckhardt’s Notes on the Bedouins, &c. 4to. 
21. 12s. 6d. bds.—Bourrienne’s Memoirs, Vols. 11f. and IV. 
8vo. 1. 8s. bds.—Lloyd’s Memoir of the Rev. J. Lloyd, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Royal Book o' , 12mo. 5s. bds. 
—Lane’s Trip to Canada, 12mo. 9s. bds.—Mark’s Devo- 
tional Testament, 4to. 16s. bds.—Patience in Tribula- 
tion, fcp. 3s. 6d. bds.—Domeier’s Road-Book of Germany, 
18mo. 10s. 6d. s) Leigh’s Guide to the Lakes, 12mo. 
78. bds.—Traits of Scottish Life, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 78.—~ 
Newman’s Illustrations of the Exodus, prints 20s. ; proofs 
ll. 4s. sewed.—Tales of our Counties, 3 vols. it Bvo. 
ll. 1ls. 6d; bds.—Grindlay’s Views in India, Part VI. 
21. 2s. sewed.—Little Jack, with German Translation b 
Skene, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Famil ete Vol. XIU. 
~~ & bds.—Family Classical Library, Vol. V. 18mo. 

. 6d. bds. 
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RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, under 


the Patronage of the King, 


i 1810, 
1827.—The Friends of the and Subscribers to this Tnstitu- 
fully inf at the Twenty-first versary 


tion are resp y 
Dinner will take place in F: Hall, om » the 8th 
of 











His Grace the DUKE of WELLINGTON in the Chair. 
Stewards. 


Henry Graves. . 
Robert ag 
Rol 


The Ear! Brownlow 
The Earl of Chichester 
The Earl of Rosslyn 
The Earl Wilton 
Viscount Clive, M.P. 
The Right Hon. H. Goulburn, 
M.P. Chancellor of the Ex- oJ 
u S. Oliver, Esq. 
Hon. W. 8. Best J. H. Robinson, Esq. 
A. Cooper, Esq. R.A. Henry Sass, Esq. 
J. P. De Ja Fons, Esq. H. C. Slous, Esq. 
Hon. G. Agar Ellis, E. R. Tunno, Esq. M.P. 
William Ensom, Esq. J. Varley, Esq. 
William Finden, Esq. 5. C. Weston, Esq. 
W. C. Fish, Esq. | Thomas Willimott, Esq. 
Tickets, 17s. to be had of any of the Stewards; at the Bar of 
the Freemasons’ Tavern ; or of the Secretary, 112, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 
Dinner will be on Table at Half-past Five for Six precisely. 
JOHN MARTIN, Secretary. 


P. 








ONS of the CLERGY.—The Rehearsal of 
the Music to be formed at this Festival will take place 
on Tuesday, the 1)th of May, in St. Paul’s Cathedral; and the 
Anniversary will be held on Thursday, the 13th of May, when a 
Sermon will be preached there, before His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 
Bishops, the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Aldermen, Clergy, &c. by the 
Rev. EDMUND GOODENOUGH, D.D. Pre 'y of West- 
minster. 
Divine Service will commence at Two o’Clock, instead of 
Twelve o’Clock, as heretofore, and the West Door of the Cathe- 
dral will be opened on each day at One o’Clock. 


Stewards. 
H. R. H. the DUKE of CLARENCE, (fifth time.) 

His Grace the Duke of Portland | The Solicitor General, M.P. 
The Lord Bishop of Bristol | The Dean of Lichfield 
The Hon. and Rev. G. V. Wel- | The Dean of St. Asaph 

lesley, D.D. | Rev. Joseph Goodall, D.D. Pro- 
The Hon. F. G. Howard, M.P. | vost of Eton, (second time) 
The Right Hon. the Lord! Rev. Robert Hamilton, D.D. 

ayor Rev. Ralph Tatham, B.D. 

Sir Henty Halford, Bart 


6 | John Meggott Elwes, Esq. 
Sir George Thomas Staunton, | John Soane, Esq. R.A. 
Bart. 


The Music will consist of Selections from Handel’s Dettingen 
Te Deum—the Coronation Anthem (‘* The King shall rejoice’’), 
and the Hallelujah Chorus—Green’s Anthem, ‘ God is our Hope 
and Strength”—Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, Attwood. Con- 
ductor, Me. Greatorex. Organist, Mr. Attwood. er of the 
Band (which will consist of the Members of the Royal Society of 
Musicians), Mr. Cotton Reeve. 

The Committee respectfully state that contributions of gold 
will admit each person to the Galleries and Closets, express 
their hopes that for admission into the choir, no person will con- 
tribute ‘less than half-a-crown. To the individual, this latter 
small donation can be no ebject, whilst the aggregate is of the 
utmost importance to the interests of the Charity. 

The whole of the Collections at St. Paul’s ral and Mer- 
chant Pailors’ Hall wit! be appropriated by the Stewards in ap- 
prenticing the Children of necessitous Clergymen. 

Tickets for the Dinner on Thursday, the 13th of May, at half- 
past Five o’Clock precisely, at Merchant Tailors’ Hall, to be had 
gratis, of Messrs. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Water- 
loo Place; and at the First Fruits Office, T: 


‘emple. 
Benefactions to this Charity will be thankfu is received by the 


Treasurer, J. H. Markland, Esq. 14, Whiteha! 
ple; and at the First Fruits Office, Temple. 
*,* No Tickets are requisite for admission into the Cathedral. 


Place, or Tem- 


] ITERARY FUND. — The Forty-First 
Anniversary of this Society will be held at Freemasons’ 


Hall, on Wednesday, the 12th May. 
“ “24 4 JOSEPH SNOW. 


HE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS, is now » every Day, from Nine till 
Seven, at the Gallery, Pafl Mall East. 
Admittance, ls.—Catal 1» Gd. 
CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 
OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. The 
Exhibition for the Sale of the Works of living British 
Artists, in Suffolk Street, Pall Mail East, is now open to the 
Public, from Nine till Six. 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, ls. 
R. B. DAVIS, Secretary. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

&cy We are obliged to defer our Report of Dr. Miihlen- 
fel’s first of a series of Lectures on German Poetry; and 
can only notice now, that it it interest for 
German students and for the admirers of that copious 


uage. 

e will not settle the dispute between bile, or boil: 
it raises our bile to be made a referee in such a case, and 
we are not sure that we should not have boiled our corre- 
spondent for troubling us, without a fee. 


'TTOURNAMENT of the FIELD of the 
CLOTH of GOLD, 15, Oxford Street, near Charles Street, 
Soho Square. 

Mr. WILMSHURST’s Magnificent Picture of the Tourna- 
ment of the Field of Cloth of Gold, painted on Enamel, on the 
vast Surface of 432 superficial Feet; p ing the unparalleled 
appearance of a Painting of such dinary Di on 
one Sheet of Glass, without the Frames or Joinings being visible. 
This splendid Work contains more than 100 Pigures, including 
upwards of 40 Portraits, with the strictest Attention to Costume. 

A dmissi le.—I ipti 


Open from Ten till Dusk. 














From whom did the cor d who a 
Collection of Essays, &c. hear the ‘* report” which 
** speaks favourably of their contents?”—if he speaks to 
himself, and is his own reporter, he cannot surely expect 
us to spread his home news. We must pass in like silence 
** the most able Sermon that ever was written,” &c. de- 
scribed by another correspondent. 


O PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
anes Business, in the centre 
a coeonanl Masiet Seon) ca le of extensive lehapaveuenen 





Letters, post-paid, to be . B., Mesars. Jones 
and Brown, 34, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lendon. 
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10 BOOKSELLERS —To b be disposed of, 
an old-estal ern, in a populous 
arket ——, in = West oF Ee peel peers a good Printing 
Office and Bindin, blishment attached. 
Letters (post- eae, with real Signatures, addressed to D. H. O., 
Messrs. Jones and Wiggins, Stationers, Aldgate, Londen, will be 
a pees wana 


0 Parents and Guardians. 


oO APPRENTICES WANTED to the 
DESIGNING and ENGRAVING on WOOD, who, in 
addition to pounter Advantages, will receive every attention to 
their Prof and Personal Comfort. Those 
who have received amon. in ‘Paving would be preferred. 
Address | Me. G. Baxter, 29, King Square re, Goswell Seed. 
Price 200. plain, and 24s. on India paper, dedicated, by 
permission, to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


LLUSTRATIONS of the EXODUS, 


(printed on large quarto atlas, with Proofs on India 
paper); consisting of Six Views, from Drawings taken on the 
spot, during a Journey ag eon Arabia Petre:a, in the year 1228. 

By W. EWNHAM, Esq. 
a engraved on Stone by J. D. HARDING 

The es portrayed are those in which the principal events 
reconted ts in Exodus occurred. The Scriptural passages thus 
illustrated will be given on ed of letter-press facing each 
Plate, together with Remarks, Notes, &c. explanatory of the pre- 
sent state of the Country and its Inhabitants. 
Henry Celbara and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington aereet. 


IR THOMAS LAW RENCE 
ALTER B. TIFFIN respectfully announces, that 
the Portrait of Sir Thomas Lawrence, engraved by Cousins from 
the authentic Likeness painted by the late President himself, and 
worked upon a few days before his death, will be published the 
beginning of the ensuing Month. Price of Prints 1/. 1s.; Proofs 
2. oth roofs before letters 3/. 3:. 
A Proof be seen, and Subscribers’ Names received, at the 
Publisher's, ow. B. B. Tiffin, 3, Maymarket, opposite the Opera 


louse. 
C483 of SIR THOMAS LAW. 
RENCE, P.R.A. 

Messrs. Colnaghi, Son, and Co. Printsellers to the King, Pall 
Mall East, most respectfully announce that they have just Pub- 
lished a Drawing from the Plaster Cast (the only one, it is be- 
lieved) of the Face late Sir Thomas Lawrence, taken about 
the age hb four. The Drawing is beautifully executed in 
Lithography, by Mr. R. J. Lane, A.R.A.; and the fidelity of the 
Likeness is undoubted, the Mask being an impress of the living 
features, it contains three Views of the face. 

No Proofs will be taken. Price of the Prints 15». 





MUS TIC. 
YHE PRAGUE MINSTRELS, at the 


Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, | continuing to be received 
with the most by fi ble audiences, 
wilh one their Performances (occasionally varying their Selec- 
tion of usic), attired in the Costume of their Country, every day 
at Three o'Clock precisely. * 

wo Shilli 


First Part. 
The Duke of Wellington’s Grand we Arranged by these 
‘erformers , ¢ Messrs. Jarosch, &c. 
=~ Hunter’s Cali, with. the Echo . By the same. 
he Reydowatzka and Kalamayka (native 
Bohemian Dances) .. B 
A Grand ye March, as aaa ws sre 
peror Alexander’s Regiment...... ° 
Second Part. 
A Pot Dowty consisting of Airs from Der Freischutz, and other 
ular 2s Arranged by these l’erformers. 
A plaintive ee y . By the same. 
Hertz Quadrilles and Waltzes 
The Battle of Waterloo .........0....4 
Goa eg the e King. 
he 


the'Vime-forte b 
1s. 6d.; and the of 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for May, 


price Half-a-Crown. 

ontents: I. The Session of Parliament—II. A Chapter on 
ps British India and the ep: of the Company’s 
Charter—IV. Ten Days’ Q V. Lad 
Byron, Campbell, and Moore—VI. brssene Pontes of Europe 
towards the Barbary States—VII. The Pressed Man: a Tale of 
the Coast—VIIT. The United Service — shop: a Winter 
Sketch—IX. The Devonshire Ball—X. The King’s Pup—XI- 
& Caution to all Poets, and to one in Gabpeaet XII. Notes of 
by Month on Affairs in General—Reviews of New Books—W orks 

n the Press, and New Publications—New Patents— Biographical 
Memoirs of Eminent Persons lately deceased—Agricultural and 
Commercial es aera &c. &e. &e. 

London: rand Co. ; Ww augh and Innes, Edinburgh ; 

and J. M. Leckie, Dublin. 











the same. 
and of the Em- 
Mosxcheles. 


eoeeeves vee Starke. 


ka and Kal ka Dances, arranged for 
1. Moscheles, are published this day, price 
er popular Pieces are in the press. 














Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambri: ige. 


A BELLE ASSEMBLEE for May con- 
tains the Portrait of H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge, 
e wed by Sas: Say, from - Miniature by EB. A. Chalon, R.A. 
Bh he for May are exhibited by highly finished En- 
gravings from ori Designs, and the latest Importations from 
the Continent are accurately described. 
The Literary rtment is supported by writers of celebrity. 
Lady Charlotte Bury’s Portrait, from a Painting by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, will embellish the June Number; and those of 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Cumberland, N.S. H. the Princess Es- 
terhazy, the Marchioness of Stafford, Countess Verulam, Countess 
Gower, Lady Durham, Lady Normanby, Lady Kolle, &c. &c. the 
future Num 


Published b: 
.M. Leckie, Dublin. 
The Proofs of H. R. ih the Duchess of Cambridge’s Portrait, 
by W. Sams, St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 


Whittaker and Co. London ; wah and Innes, 
and J 





LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE] No.CLXVI. for May 1830. 
Contents.—I. Th of the Church of England in Soci- 
—II. Letter from Major-General Stirling—III. Lines written 
after reading the Romance of Arthur’s Round Table—IV. Letter 
De Arte Poetica, from a Senior Fellow—V. Cloudesley, a Tale. 
By the Author of Caleb Williams—VI. The Silent Member, 
No. 2—VII. Trial by Jury in Civil Causes—VIII. Alteration of 
the Courts of Law in Scotland ‘oor Laws in Ireland—X. 
A Greek Fpeeral. By the Ettrick Shepherd—XI. Hints to the 
Two Houses of wee eee | a olga a Half-caste yi S 
Phavsee—XIII. The Currenc ustment of th 
Standard of Value. One Pound ote te Circulation—-X1V. Noctes 
Ambrosiane, No. 49. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 


ARISIAN COSTUMES, and COS- 

TUMES of LONG CHAMP.—Townsend’s Selection of 

Parisian Costumes for May, contains Eight Plates of Figures, 
— only Is. 

As the Proprietor receives a weekly packet from Paris, this 
Work exhibits whatever Change of Costume occurs in that Capi- 
tal. A reference to the back Wembers (any of which may be had 
at the Publishers), will proves how invariabiy the London fashions 
have been taken from these Models. 

Published by Arnold, Tavistock Street; Sunptio and Mar- 
shall; and J. Townsend, U1, Jermyn Street, T wo Doors east of 
Regent Street; and may be had of all Bockeetaers; 





¢ Lakes. —Price 7s. in cloth, 

EIGH’S "GUIDE to the LAKES and 

MOUNTAINS of CUMBERLAND, WESTMORE- 

LAND, ge LANCASHIRE. Illustrated with a large and accu- 

rate Map of the Country, and Maps of Windermere, Derwent 

bee 2 rrowdale, Ulls Water, Grassmere, Rydal Water, and 
angdale. 

Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 


Works on the Fine Arts. 
Pablished by James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 
of 


‘arts I. and LI. 
SERIES of SUBJECTS from the 
WORKS of R. P. BONINGTON. 
Lit hed by J. D. a 
Price 12s. ash $ Proofs, 16s 
Part ITT. will appear early in May. 
In 1 vol. 4to. price 3/. 3s. in boards. 

Practical Hints on Painting—I1l. On Com- 
Position. 3d edition, price 15s.—2. On Light and Shade. 3d edi- 
tion, price 18s.—3. On Colour. 2d edition, price 1/. lis. Gd. Il- 
lustrated by nearly 100 Etchings, from celebrated Pictures of the 
Italian, oo and English Schools. By John Burnet. 

«« The library of no lover of the tine arte ean henceforward be 
oe complete without Mr. Burnet’s work.”—Literary Ga- 
zelle. 

*,* A few Copies remain unsold of the royal paper, with proof 
impressions of the Plates on India paper, and ortrait of the 
<luthor, in French boards, and lettered, price Six Guineas. 

A Biographical Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers, from the Revival of “yp - , and the alleged Disco- 

ery of Eogrving by Finiguerra. ichael Bryan. In two 
thick vols 4to. price 5i. 5s, in 2... and on superfine royal 
paper 

és We congratulate the lovers of the fine arts on the a rance 
of this important Publication. The work, a great improvement, 
as well as of P. 's design, is evidence of the 
Ghigente and talents of the author, which will hand down his 
name with distinction to the latest posterity.”—Literary Gazette, 

Architectural Works. 
‘azt I. of 

A New Vitruvius Britannieus; containing 
the History ard Antiquities <7 oburn Abbey, Bedfordshire, a 
Seat of His Grace the Duke of Bedford. By P. P. Rebinesa, 
Architect, P.S.A, Colombia folio, price 3é. bad or on India 
paper, of which only 25 Copies are printed, 5/. 5s. 

Part II. containing Hatfield, a Seat of the} 7, 
iieegnens of Salisbury, will appear im the course of the present 


On the Landscape Architecture of the Great 
Painters of Italy, in 4to. ame by 55 Plates, from y 4 Pic- 
tures of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Dominichino, Claude, &e. By 
G. L. M. Esq. A few c: s of this Work, chick be was printed 
for patente circulation, are left om Sale with Messrs. Cazpenter 
an mn. 

oe paral Architecture, wag af of a Series 

Designs far Ornamental Cottages, Dairies, &c. B: 
PF Robinson, Architect, F.8..4. wet fe Bee. aed 
for Ornamental 
Robinson, Architect, F.S.A. 2d wm —_ Ato. ie 
for Ornamental Farm Hating, 
Parts I. to IX. By F. Robinson, Architect, F.S.A. 
Work will be comnplcted | in Twelve Parts, price Gs. each. 

Designs for Villas on a moderate Scale of 
Expense. By J. G. Jackson. Ato. price ll. tls, 6d. 

Designs for Villas in the Italian Style of 
Architecture. By Robert bate oe Parts I. to IV. 
Tobe completed i in Six Parts, 6s. 

A Series of Views of f Perapedi, by Colonel 


Light, with Bien and illustrative Letter-press, folio, 3é. 10s.; 
Proofs, at. 14s. 6d. 





Ina ante putaeed ye 

ERVANTS’ GUID E ‘=a ¥ AMILY 

MANUAL, with New and Improved Receipts, arranged 

and adapted to the Duties of all Aimy y of Servants. 

Housekeeper Laundrymaid Groom . 

Cook Dairymaid Footman 

ers s Maid Butler id 
Valet 


an 
Gardener. 





Forming a complete System of Domestic Management, from 
the most recent thentic led by numerous pri- 
vate Communications; to which is added, an Appendix of Lists, 
Kates, and Tables, and other useful Informati 
Printed for John Limbird, 143, Strand, 





Family Library, 
On Thursday, April 22d, was published, with a Portrai 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY, DRAMATIC 
SERIES, i I, roca em — PLAYS of ond 
MASSINGER, Vol. d wit Notes, an: 
adapted to the Use veVamities and Vous! Persons, by the ane 
of all exceptionable Passages. 
New editions of the Family Library, just published, 
Nos. V. VI. and IX., being the History of 
the Jews. 
“Nos. IV. and X.—Lives of British Painters, 
Nearly ready, 
A Third edition of Nos. I. and II.—The 
Life of Buonaparte, 2 vols. 





Also, 
Court and Camp of Buonaparte, 1 vol. And, 
No. VII.—The Natural History of Insects, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Under the especial Patronage of the King. 


ATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
of ILLUSTRIOUS and EMINENT PERSONAGES 
of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. hd Memoirs, 
By W. JERDAN, Esq. F.S. 
New edition, to be entitled the King’s Baition, ‘in Toyal 4to. 
with the earliest proof Impressions, price 7s. 6d. per Part. 
Encouraged by His Majesty having graciously consented to pa- 
tronise the Work, and induced by the request of numerous Sub- 
scribers to the royal 4to. edition of Lodge’s beautiful and splendid 
publication, the Publishers have determined to bring out a new 
and very superior edition of the “* National Portrait Gallery” in 
royal 4to. to contain the choicest proof impressions, on India 
For this purpose, the whole of the plates already pub- 
Fished will be conitalty revised, (in future, the earliest impres- 
sions being reserved for this edition); the Memoirs recomposed 
in a larger type; and evens other improvement studied that can 
possibly enhance its val 


Parts I. to XII. ‘of the King’s Edition will be 


ready early in May. 

Part XIII. the commencement of Vol. II, 
will be published on the Ist of May, and regularly afterwards om 
the Ist of each month. 

Price 7s. 6d. per Part, containing Three anseriea and their 
corresponding Memoir 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co, 38, Rewaste Street; Colnaghi 
and Co. Pall Mail East; Ackermann, Strand; Tilt, Fleet Street; 
and Jennings, Cheapside. 


Splendidly illustrated with Engravings from Designs of Martin, 
rng with numerous Woodcuts by the first Artists, demy 8ro, 
!. 18.; or in royal 8vo. (proof Plates) 2/, 2s. 
HE PILGRIN'S | PROGRES, with a 
Life of JOHN BUNY 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, 2 LL.D. &e. 
John eae Albemarle Street; and John Majors Feet’ Street. 


n 8vo. price 10s. 6d. | 


ERMONS. on PRACTICAL ‘SUBJECTS, 
preached in the Parish Churches of St. Michael's and Se. 
Mary’s, in Christ Chureh Cathedral, and in the Chapel of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 
by the late Very Rev. RICHARD GRAVES, D.D. 
Dean of Ardagh, Rector of St. Mary’s, and King’s Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Dublin. 
Edited by his Son, RICHARD HASTINGS GRAVES, D.D, 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
oo pamaiaars Place, Pall Mall; and sold by A. and W. Watson, 
dublin. 


In 2 small 8vo. vols. with many appropriate Illustrations, 


168. in cloth, 
THE PICTURE of INDIA; exhibiting, in 
a brief, yet clear and Graphic manner, the Geography, 
Zoregraphy, History, Natural History, Native Population, and 
Produee, of that most interesting Pertion of the Earth; with a 
Particular Account of the European Settlements, with the pre- 
sent State of the British Territories, and an snding D View of the 
India Question, with ref to the i jiscussion on 
the Renewal of the Charter. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Also, 
The Picture of Australia, 10s. 6d. 


Handsomely printed in 4to. ott. a 4 Pesteah, price 3. 3s. boards, 
YHE re of RICHARD BENTLEY, 
D.D. Master of Trinity College, and Regius Professor ot 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge; with an Account of his 
Writings, and Anecdotes of many distinguished Characters dur- 
ing the period in which he flourished. 
By the Very Rev. JAMES HENRY MONK, D.D. 
vow = Peterborough. 
Printed for C , G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Wateslon Place, Tail Mall; and J. and J. J. Deighton, 
Cambridge. 


EVI and SA RAH: ; a, the Jewish Lovers. 
A Tale of the Polish Jews. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Tom Telescope’s Newtonian Philosop 
Printed in the most slogans, Sr pe embed with Forty« 
eight Engravings on e 3s. boards, 
HE NEWT ON IAN “SY SYSTEM of PHI- 
LOSOPHY, explained by familiar Objects, in an enter- 
taining manner, for the Use of Young Persons. 
By TOM TELESCOPE, A.M. 

The 2d edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved, including 
the recent Discoveries and Improvements in the different depart 
ments of Natural Philosophy. 

By JAMES MITCHELL, 
Late of Market ateogh, Editor of the « Portable oer 
pedia,” Author of the * First Lines of Science,” 
Chiswick: Printed by C. Whittingham, for Thomas Tees, 
Cheapside, London ; and sold by alt Dealers in Books. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





Moule’s een — 
4to. price 1s. or the , Ase 6d. No. I. of 
HOROGRAPH iA” BRITANNLE — the 
ENGLISH COUNTIES DELINEATED; or, Descrip- 


oe View of the present State of yo my and Wales, accompa- 


nied by a Map of London, and a Series of Forty County Maps, 
embellished with Vignette Views of remarkable Places, and Ar- 
morial Decorations, Paty f : ae — of County Towns. 
orming two vols. handsomely printed in 4to. 
2 By THOMAS MOULE, 
Author of “ Bibliotheca Heraldica,” and ’ Editor of several 
ular bet pct se Works. 

Each Number will contain not less than Two Sheets of Letter- 
press, closely printed in double columns, on demy 4to. paper, 
accompanied by a beautiful Map, from the very best t Autherities, 
and embellished with Four interesting County Views. 

Londen: Printed for G. Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane; Simpkin and 

Manball, Stationers’ Court; and may be bem bashes ——— 


\ [ EMOIRS of the ASTRONOMICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. Vol. IV. Part I. In 4to. 


Priestley and “—— 0 a 7 » Bloomsbury. 


Vol. I. Part II. 24s. 
Vol. II. Part I. 30s. Vol. II. Part IT. 30s. 
Vol. III. Part I. 12s. Vol. III. Part IT. 20s. 


cesses and me 25s. 


price 24s. 


Vol. I. Part I. ais. 


DESCRI PTIVE ROAD- BOOK of 
GERMANY. 
By E. A. DOMEIER, B.A. and B.M. 
ee a_i _ Strand. 


on? of Germany, France, &e. lés. Canvass 
"Pancrems of the Rhine, 10s. 6d. plain, 17. Is. 


colonred, 
Panorama of the Maine, 6s. plain, 12s. cold. 
Genlis, Manuel du Voyageur, in English 


and German, 5¢, haif-bound. Alse, a Variety of other Works for 
‘Travellers on the Continent, 
eraphy— ‘aphy. 
Printed by order Topee bose the British agg in 
2 large vols. 8vo. price mn beards; folio CORT 
CATA LOGUE. “of MAPS, PR INTS, 
eee a -; forming the Geographical a 

pe es ‘ollection attached to the Library of his late 
Majesty ing George the Third, and presented by his Majesty 
King George the Fourth to the British Museum. 

Printed by order of the Trustees, and published by Harding 

and Leperd, Pal Mall East. 


HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for May, 


_ —_ 
: Memoranda relative to the Lines thrown up to cover 
Lisbon tn in '1810—Service afloat during the late War—The Block- 
ading Fleet off Boulogne—The Story of Ja’ Far, Son of the Sul- 
tan of Wadai (continued)—Vox Populi—Visit to the Island of 
‘Sationth, bya —— Officer—Sierra Leone in 1827, by a meso 
Officer—Parker, th: utineer—On the Capture of Curac 
Algiers, Narrative of 0 Reil ’s Expedition—Letters from Gibral- 
tar, No. II. by the Author of the ae Sketch popu- 
lar View of Fortification and Gu » No. III. —Additional 
Statement of Facts on Breaking the Line, 12th April, t Re- 
juart N. Foreign Miscel- 
Suir te Ancient and Modern Soap 
cers—Oldest 5 her of Naval Uniform—Indian Army. Editor's 
Portfolio: Abstract of P; relative to the 
Army and Navy—General Orders and Cireulars—Monthly Nava) 
Register—A nnals of the British Army—Gazettes, &c. 
Henry Colburn and Richard peeesties 8, New Burlington. Street. 











he Asiatic Journal, New Series, No. V. 


HE ASTATIC JOURNAL for May, 
Price 3s. 6d. contains intelligence to a late period from 

India and China, including full particulars of the progress of the 
Negotiation with the Chinese Government; a Digest of the Evi- 
dence before the East India Committee, &c. Amongst the Ori- 
Papers are several on Oriental Literature, on the Land Tax 

an Exposition of the Ryotwar System—Reviews of Mr. 
India, of Travels in Turkey, Egypt, and Greece, of 

Hatim Tai, &c.; and a Catalogue, wi with, Remarks, of the Orien- 
tal Works ‘taken by the Russians from the Mosques of Ardebil 
and Achalik, in Persia, &e.; P: ings of ae Societies, 
at Home and ‘Abroad with the usual Mi 
from the Presidencies, &e. 

Published by Partury, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall Street. 





ANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY 
RATES. 62 vols. half-bound russia, 504. published 
Ne 108/. 10s.—Howel’s State Trials, with Index pros bowl 34 vols. 
-s -bound russia.—Ruffhead’s Statutes, complete. 29 vols. 35/. 
Penang ‘+ Statutes, complete. 69 vols. Svo. 30/.—Cobbett’s 
itical gister, from its commencement to 1817. 32 vols. 
half-bound russia, 91. 9s. 
To be e had at atc harles Reader’ ie 29, Bell Yard, Lincoln’ 's Inn. 
r. Ayre on Dropsy. <7 ie 7 
E edition, fm Pui blished, price 8s. boards. 
SEARCHES in ILLUSTRATION of 
= mone NFLAMMATORY ORIGIN and TRUE CAUSE 
~m IES, with an Explanatory View of the very successful 
Modes éZ-momy — a clon a from the common 
e 
cams. 9d edition with lilasurative Caes m and Cure of these Dis- 


» M.D 
Member of the shesae Coil 
lege of Ph sicians, &c. 
pees Ayre has demonstrated by his cases, the permanent suc- 
_ aenaieg the treatment he advises in hydrothorax, and in 
other forms of dropsy.”"—The American Journal of the Medical 


Sciences, L 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





Month; Magazine for Families, 
Price 1s. 6d. No. V. of 


HE BRITISH MAGAZINE. The 
Object of the Publication is effectually to supply a desi- 
deratum in periodical! literature—the want of a Journal, intended 
expressly for Families, that shall be more general in its character 
than ie that are exclusively Religious, and more solid 
and beneficial than those that are merely Literary. 
ntents of the Number for May. 

South African Sketches (No. Ill.) by Thomas Pringle—A 
Dream of the Future, by Miss Jewsbury—Sketch of the Origin of 
Monastic Institutions—Lines, by the Author of the “ Harrovian” 

—A Visit to the Grand National Cemetery, in the Year 2000— 
Sketch ofa Residence at € pore ey: by the Author of «* Let- 
ters from the or cll bours over the Way, by Miss 
Jewsbury—M utations of the World—Common Churchyards—The 
late Duels—The Jews—Reviews—Fine Arts—Editor’s Note- 
Book, &c. &c. 

London: Westley and Davis, Stationers’ Hall Court; and 
to be hea of any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 
Works published during the week ie le aaa Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and n. 


R. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLO. 
PAIDIA. Published in Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. 
price 64. 
Volumes published. 
VI. Lives of eminent British Lawyers. By 
H. Roscoe, Esq 


B. BV.  Tiissory of Scotland, in 2 vols. by 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

II. History of Maritime and Inland Disco. 
very. Vol. I. 

IIL Domestic Economy. By M. Donovan, 
Esq. Vol. I. 

V. Mechanics. By Capt. H. Kater and 
Dr. Lardner. 

Volumes to be published 

June 1.—Cities and Towns of the World, in 3 vols. Vol. I. 
von 1.—History of England, in 3 vols. by Sir J. Mackintosh. 

ol. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
with some Account of the Period in which he lived. By Mrs. 
A. T. Thomson, Author of “« Memoirs of Henry the Eighth.” In 
1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 149. boards. 

The Barony, a Romance. By Miss Anna 
Maria Porter. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 7s. boards. 

Traditions of Lancashire. By J. Roby, 
M.R.S.L. 24 edition, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 12 highly finished 
Plates by E. Finden, and — Woodcuts, after Drawings by 
Mr. Frank Howard, price 2. 

A few copies of the first edition, in royal 8vo. with Proofs of the 
Plates on India paper, price 41. 4s.; or with Proofs and Etchings, 
on India paper, a 14s. 6d, may still be had. 

** A work which must be seen to be estimated as it ought.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

«“ We venture to predict that this work will be universally read 
and praised.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

Literary Recollections. By the Rev. Rich- 
ard Warner, ¥.A.S. Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts, &c. &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. boards. 

The History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
and Cathedral Church of Bristol. By John Britton, F.S.A. 
M.RB.S.L. &c. illustrated by Fourteen Engravings by Le Keux, &c. 
Medium 4to. 1/. 4s. boards; imperial 4to. 2/. at ; with Proofs and 
Etchings, 41. 4s. A limited number of Copies is printed in super- 
royal folio, with Proofs, price 4l. 4s.; or with Proofs and Etch- 
ings, 3/. 8s. 

The Theological Works of Sanmuel Horsley, | 
LL.D. F.R.S. P.A.5. late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, including 
his Sermons, Charges, Biblical Critici and of 
the Psalms, in 9 vols. 8vo. price 4/. 7s. boards. 

raed Lectures and Discourses, de- 
livered before Royal College of Surgeons in London. By John 
Abernethy, F.R.S. Tn 8vo. 108. 6d. boards. 

A Short Treatise on the Liabilities of Trus- 

ees, and the Protection and Indemnity afforded them by Courts 
of Buy. By Sir George Francis Hampson, Bart. of Lincoln's 

Inn, Barrister-at-Law. in 8vo. price 6s. boards, 2d edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 

As to the practical utility of this Treatise, see the observations 
of Mr. Miller, in his work on the Present State of the Civil Law 
of England, page 323. a . . 

The Present Land Tax in India, considered 
as a Measure of Finance. By John Briggs, Lieut.-Col. in the 
Madras Army, &c. In 8vo. 12s. bound. 

Plain Instructions to Executors and Admi- 
nistrators, shew the Duties and Responsibilities incident to 
the due Performance of their Trusts, &c. By John H. Brady, 
late of the Legacy Duty Office, Somerset House, vo. 3d edition, 
enlarged, 8s. boards. 

The Commentaries of Gamboa on the Min- 
ing Ordinances of Spain. Translated from the Spanish, by Ri- 
chard Heathtield, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 
2 vols. royal 8vo. price 2. boards. 

Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of 
ont Blane, on the 8th and 9th of August, 1827. By John Auldjo, 

Esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2d edition, 8vo. with Two 
New Maps, &c. 10s. 6d. 

The Traveller’s Lay; a Poem, written dur- 
ing a Tour on the Continent. <i! Thomas Maude, Eaq. 

xon. » by p © Thomas Moore, ‘ = 
pone Ah 5s. boards. . 

Conversations on General History, from the 
Creation of the World to the Birth of Christ. In 12mo. 10s. 6d, 

“* We most cordially recommend them to the public.” —Life- 
rary Gazette, Feb. 13, 1830. 

The Pilgrim of the Hebrides, a Lay of the 
North Countrie. Post svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

By the same Author, 


Three Days at ‘Killarney. Post 8vo. 7s. bds. 


« The entire volume will repay with interest an attentive peru- 
sal from those who enjoy descriptive poetry, but more especially 
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from those who are seq wainted with the acenes described.”—New 
Monthly os Ju uly 1, 1828. 

The Magazine of Natural History, and Jour- 
-_ of Zoology, Botany, ye «. Geology, and Meteorology. 

Conducted by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. G.8. ZS. &c. No. XML te (to 

be continued every Two — alternately with the “ Garden- 
er’s Magazine,”) Teieu Be 

Vols. I. and I. containing Nos. I. to X,. 
may be had, price lM. 16s. boards. 

New General Atlas of Fifty-three Maps, 
with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully. coloured. Con- 
age Louies from New Drawings, and erigraved by Sidney 

Hall.’ (Completed in Seventeen Monthly Parts, any of which may 
still be had separate, price 10s. 6d. each.) 
Folded in half, and — on guards, in strong canvass 
and lettered «£8 6 
Half-bound, russia backs, corners, lettered . 0 
In the fall extended size of the = hallbound russia 
backs, corners, and lettered «10 0 
ser paper, half- rasp russia * packs, corners, 
4 0 


Ae ee eeewereeesrenees eoveees 5 


An Alphabetical nage an of “all the Names 
contained in the above Atlas, with References to the Number of 
the Maps, and the Latitude and Longitude in which the Places 
are to be found. 

The volume is expected to make about ye rd in octavo, and 

will be supplied to the Subscribers to the Atlas at the cost price, 

the Proprietors being desirous of rendering the work the most 
perfect of its kind extant, 


8, New Burlington Sireet. 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley have just’ published the following : 
\ N ALTER COLYTON. A Tale of the 
Reign of James II. 
By the Author of “‘ Brambletye House,” the “ New 
orest,” &c. &c. 
In3 vals. post 8vo. 

2. Private Memoirs of Napoleon, by M. de 
Bourrienne; Minister of State and Private Secretary to the Empe- 
ror. Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. 

“One of the most faithful narratives of that extraordinary 
man’s career that have yet reached the public.”—Atlas. 

3. Women as they are; or, the Manners of 
theDay. 24 edition, in 3 vols. post "Bvo. 

4. Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, 
collected during his Travels in the East. By the late John Lewis 
Burckhardt. In 1 vol. uniformly printed with his other Works. 

Published by Authority of the African Association. 
- The King’s Own. A Tale of the Sea. 
Pm. . an Author of the ** Naval Officer. ” In 8 vols. post vo. 

6. The English Aruty in France; or, Per- 
sonal Narrative of an Officer. n 2 vols. small 8vo. 

7. Tales of the Colonies, by John Howison, 
Esq. Author of * Sketches in Canada,” &e. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“The plan of this work is excellent; the manners, scenery, 
and customs of various colonies, Indian, American, and Austra- 
lian, form the ground-work of a series of in ng "tales, worthy 
of the clever author.”—Literary Gazette. 

8. Dr. Doddridge’s Private Correspondence, 
inclading many Particulars in his Life hitherto unknown, with 
Notices of many of his Contemporaries, and a Sketch of the Ec- 
clestastical History of the Times in which he lived. The Third 

olume. 

9. Notes on Haiti, made during a Residence 
in that Republic. By Charles Mackenzie, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S 
late His Majesty’ sc onsul- General in Haiti, and now His Majesty’ . 

of A in the Havanna, &c. In 2 vols. 





post 8vo. 
In a few days, 
10. Paul Clifford. By the Author of “ Pel- 
ham,” * Devereux,” and the “ Disowned.” 
11. Travels through the Crimea, Turkey, 
and Egypt. By the late James Webster, Esq. of the Inner Tem- 


ple. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
12. The Mussulman. By R. R. Madden, 
In 8 vols. 


Esq. Author of * Travels in Turkey, Egypt,” &c. 
post 


TOYAGE de la a CORVETTE ‘PASTRO- 
LABE, exécuté par ordre du Roi, pendant les Années 
1826, 1827, 1888, et 1829, sous le Commandement de M. J. Du- 
mont €Veviile, bi py 7 om de Vaisseau. Douze volumes, grand 
in-8vo, a wa prés de 600 Planches ou 
—— grand in-folio, pan ou lithographiées par les meilleurs 
Artistes. geen agree Livraisons. Quatriéme Livrai- 
son vient de paraitre. rix de = Sonene Livraison, Texte et 
Planches, est fixé pour ha res AL 
On souscrit & Londres, au Manaste “Général de Piéces de Théa- 
tre, chez Monsieur Delaporte, 37, Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly, 
ou se trouvent les Prospectus, le premier volume de Texte, et les 
quatre premieres Livraisons de Planches. On souserit aussi sépa- 
rément aux -_ Divisions de l’Ouvrage, savoir,—lo. L’Histoire 
du Voyages 20. la Botanique; 30. la Zoologie; 40. ’Entomolo- 
gie; 50. l'Hydrographie. 








Published by Hearne, 81, Strand, 
In 1 vol, 12mo. 5s, 6d, boards, 


LAIN SERMONS, preached in a Village 
Church. 
By a COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 

« The humble ithe of this volume of excellent moral and prac- 
tical lessons for a parochial congregation, does not conceal from 
us the author,” &c.—Literary Gazette. 

Also, by the same Author, (written for the Poor), 
A Plain Letter to the Younger of my Pa- 
rishioners, 2d edition, price 3d. 
The Good Master’s Message to his People, 


and a Serious Address to Persons recovered from Illness, 4d 
* 





eac. 
, Paley’s Works, complete, 5 vols. 8vo. boards, 


178, 6d. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, Xc. 





In foolscap 8vo. 6s. : J 

HE VILLA and COTTAGE FLORIST’S 

DIRECTORY; being a familiar Treatise on Floricul- 

ture, particularly the stone of the best Stage, Bed, and 

Border Flowers, usually cultivated in Britain. To which are 

added, Directions for the Management of the Hothouse, Green- 

house, and Conservatory, with the different Modes of raising and 

ropagating exotic Plants. Interspersed with many new Physio- 
fogical Observations. : 
d By JAMES MAIN, A.L.S. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Also, 

A Concise’ and Practical Treatise on the 
Growth and Culture of the Carnation, Pink, Auricula, Polyan- 
thus, R 1 ulip, Hyacinth, Rose, and other Flowers; 
including a Dissertation on Soils and Manures. By Thomas 
Hogg. f new edition, with coloured Plates, 8s. And, . 

The Greenhouse Companion, comprising a 
general Course of Greenhouse and Conservatory Practice through- 
out the Year; a natural Arrangement of all the Greenhouse 
Plants in Cultivation; with a Descriptive Catalogue of the most 
jesirable to f Collecti their proper Soils, Modes of Pro- 
pagation, M Reft to Botanical Works in 
which they are figured. Also, the proper Treatment of Flowers 
in Rooms, and Bulbs in Water Glasses. In 8vo. with a coloured 
Frontispiece, the 2d edition, 14. boards. 











HE REPROOF of BRUTUS; a Poem. 


With a Plate, 8s. 6d. a 

« This is a well-written poem and it is evidently the produc- 
tion of a strong mind.” —Gloke. 

«¢ Legish litical ists, poets, and clergy, all come 
in for their share of rebuke; and Part VI. contains an appeal to 
the bench of bishops. ae poem is, moreover, preceded by a 

lo eface.”—Atheneum. 
wal The opt Pal to Scott will be much admired by all who can 
reciate such a — va and the high and pregnant 
pervades it.”—Star. 
wt ho fas oe h of ification, correctness of imagery, 
soundness of thought, and general energy of manner, can make a 
rata we think we may confidently promise the author 
vi 








of this volume no slight modicum of popularity.”—Sur. 
See also Weekly Times, Dispatch, Public Ledger, Sunday Times, 
. Suffolk Chronicle, Weekly Free Press, &e. 
By the same Author, 2d edition, 
The Revolt of the Bees. Demy 8vo. 7s. ; 
royal 18mo. 3s. With a new Preface. . 5 
“ This is an dingly able prod "— Literary Chronicle. 
«“ There is a mild and benevolent vein of sentiment running 
through this book, that well supports and powerfully advocates 
those liberal and virtuous notions on which the happiness of man’s 
universal brotherhood depends.” —Athenaum. ‘ 
« No one will lay down this volume without owning they have 
felt both interest and sympathy during the perusal.”—Morning 
Post. 





«* The ‘Revolt of the Bees’ displays a chaste and expanded 
imagination.” —Monthly Review. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


With Worunieand a Doslen by Callcott, R.A. Vol. L 
HE LIFE of THOMAS KEN, deprived 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, viewed in connexion with the 
Public Events and the Spirit of the Times, Political and Reli- 
gious, froin his Birth to his Death ; including some Account of 
the Life of Morley, Bishop of Winchester, his first Patron, and 
the F; of Isaac Walton, Brother-in-Law to Ken. 
By the Rev. W. L. BOWLES, Canon Residentiary of Sarum. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


, 
RASER’S MAGAZINE 
for Town and Country, price 2s. 6d. 

The Number for May contains—Buckingham Palace—Cana- 
dian Affairs—I hae Naebody now. By the Ettrick Shepherd— 
Johnnie Menzies. By Allan Cunningham — Jean Paul Fried- 
rich Richter’s Review of Madame de Stael’s “« Allemagne” (con- 
cluded)— Horace in other Shapes. By various Hands— The 
Wounded Spirit—Love and the Seasons—An Expostulation with 

e Law of Divorce—Specimens of a Translation into Latin of 
the “ Beggar’s Opera”—The Magyars versus Dr. .Bowring—Lay 
of.a Dolorous Knight—Recollections and Observations of a Scot- 
tish Clergy —I ip ore Grecum — On Medical 

uackery and Mr. St. John Long—Latin Paraphrase of a Magyar 

Mad—The East India Company, No. II. Messrs. Rickards and 
Crawfurd—Sketch of English Manners. By a Frenchman—My 
Home is the World. By Thomas Haynes Bayly—Lord and Lady 
Byron, No. I1.—Liltiecockie—Thoughts and Feelings—Notes on 
the Russian Army of 1828—The Election of Editor. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London; and John Boyd, 

Edinburgh. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Early in May, in 1 vol. demy 8v0. 
HE SUGAR-CANE, its Nature and 
P ties, with Practical Directions for Improving its 
Culture, for the Manufacture of its Products. 
By G. R. PORTER. 
Dedicated (by permission) to the Most Honourable the Mar- 
of Chandos, Chairman, and to the Standing Committee of 
Wert India Planters and Merchants. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





In a few days will be published, post Svo. - 
RELAND and its ECONOMY ; being the 
Result of Observations made in a Tour through the Coun- 
try in the Autumn of 1 
By J. E. BICHENO, Esq. F.R.S. Sec. Linn. Soc. &c. &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In a few days will be published, 8vo. 


ONVERSATIONS with LORD BYRON 
on RELIGION, held in Cephalonia, a short time pre- 
vious te his ——t Death. 
By the late JAMES KENNEDY, M.D. 
H. B. M. Medical Staff. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of 
the BRITISH POETS, publishing in monthly volumes, 
in cloth, price 5s. to range with the Family Library, the Waver- 
ley Novels, and the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
clus 


It is the characteristic of the present age, to place science and 
literature within the reach of every class of society, by the publi- 
cation of standard and popular works in a form to combine the 
advantages of cheapness, convenience, and beauty. The success 
which has attended this plan is not greater than might be ex- 
pected from an rs so well calculated to meet the un- 
precedented desire for knowledge by which the world is actuated ; 
and there is reason to believe that, in a few years, every work of 
reputation will be printed to range with these new and judicious 
editions of British authors. 

Under these ci it d that a similar edition 
of the Poets of our country will be favourably received; for if it be 
desirable that the Prose Writers should be thus brought before the 
public, it must be more important that those productions of 
genius, which are connected with our earliest associations, and 
which exercise so powerful an influence over the heart, should be 
printed in the same beautiful manner, and with the same atten- 
tion to economy and convenience; thus supplying the most inte- 
resting branch of a series of publications, which will soon become 
the “« Library of the People.” 

With this view the Aldine Edition of the British Poets is under- 
taken. It will consist of all the popular poets with whose works 
the laws of copyright do not interfere, and the early volumes will 
be appropriated to those of the last century. The text will be 
carefully formed from the best editions; and to the works of each 
poet an original memoir will be prefixed. 

Volume I. containing the “‘ Poems of Burns,” will appear early 
in May: and from the arrangements already made, One Volume 
will be punctually delivered on the first ofeach succeeding month. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane, London; 
and D. A. Talboys, Oxford. 








On Saturday, May Ist, will be published, in 8vo. price 4s. 

'TOXHE BRITISH FARMER’S (Quarterly) 
MAGAZINE, No. XV. A Work devoted exclusively to 

Agricultural and Rural Affairs. 

The Three Volumes completed, neatly half- 
bound, price 2/. 18s. 

James Ridgway, Piccadilly; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; 
J. Porter, Grafton Street, Dublin; and all Booksellers. 





On the 6th of May will be published, Part I. of a new Series of 
IR WILLIAM GELL’S POMPEII 
POMPEIANA: the Topography, Edifices, and Orna- 
ments of Pompeii. 
By Sir WILLIAM GELL, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Second Series. 
The Work will be completed in about Twelve Parts, 
forming Two Volumes. 

A Part to be published every two months, containing Six En- 
gravings, and occasionally two or three » with two 
sheets of Letterpress, handsomely printed in royal 8yvo. price 
10s. 6d.; imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d.; Proofs, on demy 4to. 18s.; Indi 
paper, with the Etchings, limited to 25 copies, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

ubscribers are requested to transmit their Names and Address, 
either directly, or through their respective Booksellers, to the 
Publishers, 
Robert Jennings and William Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 





Mr. Blackwood has in the . 
In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, engraved by 
Hodgetts, from an original Picture, by John Watson Gordon, 


Esq. 
NHE LIFE of ALEXANDER ALEXAN. 
DER. Written by HIMSELF, 
And edited by JOHN HOWELL 

Author of “‘ Journal of a Soldier,” “ Life of John Nicol,” &c. 

This singular piece of autobiography exhibits, most minutely 
and faithfully, the real adventures of Alexander Alexander, the 

sowned son a gentleman in the west of Scotland. It com- 
mences with infancy, traverses three quarters of the globe, and 
comprehends a period of nearly fifty years of the life of a man 
who has been placed in many trying situations, as a soldier, an 
overseer in the West Indies, and an officer in the patriot armies 
of South America: it is, in short, the complete, unreserved his- 
tory of a human being. 

In foolscap 8vo. 

2. Songs of the Affections, by Felicia He. 
mans. 

In 8vo0. 

3. The Practical Planter, containing Direc- 
tions for the Plan of Waste Lands, and Management of Wood. 
By Thomas Graitunean, Forester at Careston. 

In 8vo. with Plates, from original irae 

4. The Boscobel Tracts; bei: arratives 
relating to the Escape of Charles II. after the Battle of Worces- 
ter, with Notes by the Editor, J. Hughes, Esq. A.M. 

In | large vol. 8vo. 
5. The Greek Grammar of Dr. Frederick 


Thiersch. Translated from the German, with brief Remarks, 
by Professor Sandford. 








In a few days will be published, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 


IFE and ADVENTURES of GIOVANNI 
FINATI, Native of Ferrara, who, under the Name of 
Mahomet, made the Campaign against the Wahabies, for the 
Recovery of Mecca and Medina; and since acted as In’ 
to European Travellers in some of the Parts least visited of Asia 
and Africa. Translated from the Italian, as dictated by Himself, 
and edited 
By WILLIAM JOHN BANKES, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Nearly ready, post 8vo. 
NTRODUCTIONS to the STUDY of the 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS, for the Use of Young Per- 
sons at School or College. 

Contents of Part I.—1. General Introduction—2. Homeric 
Questions—3. Life of Homer—4. Iliad—5. Odyssey—6. Margites 
—7. Batrachomyomachia— 8. Hymns—9. Hesiod. 

By HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE. 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


———— 
In a few days will be published, in foolscap vo. price 
— 1» 7. 


GQUWEEPINGS of PARNASSUS. A Collec. 
tion of Poems, with Essays in Prose on Miscellaneous 
"Tien: Here, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





mies deisel é Burke’s New Kalendar. 
rly in May will be van, yt vol. 8vo. printed uniformly 
HE OFFICIAL KALENDAR for 1830; 


or, Alphabetical Register of the Public Insti: 
Public Functionarien L 2 , Judicial, Ecclesiastic, Civik 
and Military, of the British Empire, including its Colonial and 

‘0 Dependenci i of the Sove. 
reign Houses of Euro articularising the presen 
cach Family, &c. _- # 4 ne 

By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Author of a General and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage 
an onetage, &c. 

This Work is arran upon the model of Mr. Burke's Diction- 
ary of the Peerage an ery meg and printed in exact accord- 
ance. Besides the Rove ——_, Courts of Law, and Public 
Officers, Ecclesiastic, Civil, and Military, of the British Empire, 
the ** Official Kalendar” will be found to comprise more ample 
"ramen of the L Secre oe of Europe, including the Papal 

overnment, jisters, Ambassadors, &c. than hi i 
been published in England. j neem 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 











Union of the Foreign Quarterly and Foreign Reviews. 
In May will be published, price Six Shillings, No. XI. of 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

The object of this Pr ctus is to amnounce a union of inte- 
rests between the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” and the “ Fo- 
reign Review.” Coaliti i as ad 
effected in Literature as in Politics ;—and rather more so, when a 
change from rivalry to friendship involves no concession of prin- 
ciple. The publications which have now united, whatever power 

may have each |, were alike in their objects. They 
divided, therefore, that support which for the future they wiil 
seek to concentrate. 

It would be easy to shew that the public as well as the a 
tors of the “‘ Foreign ly jew,” will derive benefit 
the change. Without admitting that either of the rival works 
was conducted in a spirit inferior to its pretensions, it must be 
evident that a junction of the force of each, whether of capital, 
or industry, or talent, must produce a more solid and permanent 
effect than any detached efforts, however vigorous. The 
of information, and the literary connexions, which were formerly 
the exclusive advantage of either, are now the joint stock ; and it 
may ly be supposed, that where there is a larger choice 

for an intell i the most attrac- 
tive fare will be selected out of the abundance. Nor can it be 
denied that in Li Pp » mediocri success must 
eventually produce a relaxation of exertion, and consequently 
inferiority of talent. lope, ‘* the chameleon’s dish,” is not an 
adequate foundation upon which to build a long continuance of 
‘getic end 3—and Periodical Literature, more particu- 
larly, requires stronger nutriment than “ empty praise.” The 
public patronage has, indeed, been most liberally extended to 
each of the Foreign Reviews; but it has been forsome time evi- 
dent that the field was not |: enough for a divided interest. 
It is, however, a rich and fruitful soil; and the labourers who 
are now to cultivate it in union may reasonably expect 
jenteous harvest. 
he support which has been given to two such works, con- 
ducted, not unsuccessfully, under all the disadvan’ of their 
competition, is the best proof that a Review devoted to Foreign 
Literature was demanded by the knowledge and taste <r. 
Sent day. Indeed, when we look back uw: the efforts of of 
these s—when we see the mass of i ion which they 
have presented to the merel English reader, and the number of 
valuable works which they have pointed out to the man of letters 
—above all, when we know that they have each mainly contri- 
buted to give circulation in Britain to the intellectual riches of 
the European continent, and thus to make the literary spirit of 
our own country, not partial and exclusive, but liberal, and en- 
terprising, and universal,—we cannot doubt that a publication 
steadily conducted upon the same Beer and with a concen- 
tration of purpose and of power, must its rank among those 
periodical works for which Great Britain is so . 

It is 'y to i at any length the objects of 
the « Foreign Quarterly Review,” or to detail the features of its 
intended arrangement. The public have already become famili- 
arised with the plan of such a work. To present the most strik- 

productions of Foreign Literature, whether ethical, or scien~ 

tific, or historical, or imaginative, in a spirited and philosophical 

E Fish dress; and to let nothing, van of the less and 
juctions of the 




















di t i of the and the diligent 
investigations of the Editor of this Revie; the spirit of the pic- 
fre etna rants ofie ms to 

ws have enjoyed, of some ~ 
plished scholars of other lands, and many of the ablest writers 
os: Complete Collections of each former Series of the Reviews 
may still be had, viz. — 

The Foreign Quarterly Review, Nos. I. to 
X. at 7s. 6d. OE or in § vols. handsomely done up in extra cloth 
boards, price 3/. 15s._ . 

The Foreign Review, Nos. I. to X. at 6s. 
each, or handsomely done up in the same style, price 31. : 

London: Treuttel, Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun., and Richter; 

and Black, Young, and Young. 
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